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WANTED. 


ANTED.—A FRIEND DESIRES A POSITION 


as companion by Eighth month r. Address No. 
32, this Office. - 





WANTED.—FIRST-CLASS PRIVATE BOARD 


for two ladies and two children, requiring two 


a rooms, seashore or country. Conveniences and 
nement roe uisites. Address with terms and 
condieahents , this Office. 








WANTED. —A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 


in a small family, good wages. Address No. 31, 
this Office. 


ANTED.—A MAN AND WIFE, THE 
woman to act as matron in an institution,the man 
to serve as aid in ——s the work of the Home. 


Friends preferred. Address B., this Offiee. 


BOARDING. 
OARDING.—ANYONE WISHING A COOL, 
quiet e ce to board for the summer should a 
ELLA M. HUEY, ( Mendenhall Station, P.W. & B 
R. R.), Hamorton, Chester County, Pa 





PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 I 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR RENT. 


T° See. —FURNISHED, DURING SUMMER 
months, 9 room cottage: modern conveniences, 


Hamil locality; West Philadelphia. Apply 3301 
amilton Street. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


A system, method, or science of healing without drugs. 
CarpinaL Princrpces: 1st, Skeleton adjustment; 
and, Grandular activity; 3rd, Free circulation of the 

blood ; 4th, Co-ordination of the nerve forces. 
We have cured others, why not you? 
WM. H. HICKOK, M. D., D O. 
0. O. STODDARD, E. D., D. O. 
554 N. 11th St Cor. 18th and Cayuga Sts. 


10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 7 to 9a.m, 
7 tog p.m. | 5 to 7p.m. 
Pay Telephone 2-31-52. Ydaghees 6-29-16 W, 
OSTEOPATHY. 


EDWARD D.BURLEIGH, 
OsTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 


Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


HENRY S. BLACK, 
CATERER, 
267 South Twenty- -first Street, 
Puone 1-42-91 D Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ; . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbingattended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
5 SP 
Phone 3-54-78 D 


Eight Years to Pay for a Home in California! 


Only $45 per acre for land that will raise forty bushels 
of corn to the acre; three to five crops of alfalfa per year 
off same tract, and in faet will grow everything in 
abundance the year round. Twenty acres on the 
Laguna DeTache Rancroin the most beautiful spot 
of Cen tral California, will make you a beautiful and 
Solna home, equal to 60 acres elsewhere Splendid 
dairying opportunity. For full particulars write 


E.W. PECK, Agt., 404 Great Northern Bidg., Chicago, 
Nares & Saunders, Managers, 


1902. 


Arrangements for the Conference at 
Asbury Park. 


The Trunk Line Passenger Committee, Central Pas- 
senger Association and the Canada Railroads, have all 
agreed to the rate of one and a third fare for the round 
trip. This covers ail the territory east of Chicago and 
St. Louis, except New England. In addition there has 
been granted a special round trip rate from Philadelphia 
of $2 50 on Special Trains Ninth month 4. To secure 
the reduced rates Cards issued by the Committee will 
have to be presented to the Ticket Agents. 

Special rates have been secured at the following Hotels 
and Boarding Houses. The Badge issued by the Com- 
mittee will be recognized by the proprietors as authority 
for the reduced rates which will be granted to no 
others the week of the Conference. 

The Badges and Transportation Cards can be obtained 
from any member of the Committee or the following 
correspondents upon the payment of fifty cents, also 
particulars im regard to trains, boarding houses, and 
other arrangements. 

Committee on Arrangements: 

Joun W. Hutcurinson, Chairman, 

613 Sixth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Harry A. Hawxrns, Secretary. 

373 W. 123rd St., New York City. 
James H, ATKINSON, Moorestown, N. J. 
Josseu J. Janney, 10 South St., Baltimore. 
Wwa.M.Jacksow,215 E. rsth St. New York C ity. 


Correspondents of the Committee of Arrangements. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Margaret H. Morris,. . Horsham, Mont. Co., Pa. 
Alfred W. Wright, 827 De Kalbst., Norristown, Pa. 
Eleanor Foulke, . Quakertown, Pa. 

Roberta D. Palmer, . . Stroudsburg, Pa 

Jane S. Atkinson, . Holicong, Pa. 

John S. Williams, . . . New Hope, Pa. 

CynthiaS. Holcomb,. . Pineville, Pa. 

Barclay Eyre, . Dolington, Pa. 

Robert Kenderdine, . . Newtown, Pa. 

Edward Palmer,. . . . Langhorne, Pa. 


Catharine R. Laing, . . Bristol, Pa. 

Dr. Mary T. Miller, . . 313 N. 33d st., Phila., Pa. 
Charles Palmer, 12 E. sth st., Chester, Pa. 
Horace Darlington, Darling, Pa. 

Robert Fussell, .. Media, Pa. 

Edward J. Durnell, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Sallie R. Cox,. .... 
Lewis V. Smedley. 
Herbert P. Worth, 
Mary Jane Rakestra 
Mary P. Wilkinson, 
Frank D. Walton, 
I, Frank Chandler,. . 
George C. Maule, 

R. Anna Kester,. . . 
Sara P. Thomas, 
Beulah K. Pearson, 
Isaac H. Hillborn, 
Mary T. Black, 

Wm. M. Marshall, 
Alex. Thompson, 
Wm. H. Ivins, 


Malvern, Pa. 
Willistown Inn, Pa. 
West Chester; Pa. 
Christiana, Pa. 
. Kennett Square, Pa. 
London Grove,Chester Co. ,Pa 
Toughkenamon, Pa. 
Gum Tree, Pa. 
. Millville, Pa. 
King of Prussia, Pa. 
8s2 Hampden st., Reading, Pa. 
F.B.A.,15th & Race sts., Phila. 
: Bordentown, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J, 
Rancocas, N. J. 
121 Penn st., Camden, N. J. 
J. 


Harriet Lofland,. . . . Medford, N. 

Elizabeth H. Pancoast, Riverton, N. J. 

James H. Atkinson 305 Main st., Moorestown, N.J. 
Hannah A. Heritage, . Mickleton, N. J. 

Joel Borton. Woodstown, N. J. 

J. Bernard Hilliard, . . Salem, N. J 


Sarah W. Foge, . . 
Lewis W. Brosius,. . 
Horace L. Dilworth, . 
T Elword Marshall, . 
Wilson M. Tylor, . . 
Richard T. Turner, . 
Pennell Emerson, 
Sarah Warner Knight, 
Martha E.Gibbs, . 
Laura D. Trout, 
Arthur H. Jenkins, 


Baltimore 


Hancock’s Bridge, N. J. 
1912 Delaware ave., Wilm., Del. 
. Centreville, Del. 
Yorklyn, Del. 
Easton, Md. 
Betterton, Md. 
Wyoming. Kent Co., 
. Somerton, Phila., Pa. 
Columbus, N. J. 
; Quakertown, N.J. 
Buck Hill Falls, ‘Cresco; Pa. 


Yearly Meeting. 


Del 


joreph J. Janney, to South st., Baitimore, Md. 

Bentley Thomas,. . Ednor, Md. 

Martha T. Amoss, Benson Md. 

Walter R. ne . Rising a Md. 

Alfred Wood, Lyles, 

Sarah R. Matthews, ‘ 1827 I’ a W., Washington, 
. Edw. Walker, : Warerfaca Wve. [D.C. 

$. Eliz. Nichols, . North Fork, Va. 

David W. Branson, Clear Brook, Va., 

Margaretta Blackburn, Fishertown, Pa. 

Wm P. Fisher . . Fleming, Pa. 

Margaret J. Brooks, . . Whiteford, Md. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Asbury Park Auditorium 
Whittier Chapel ( Friends) % 
PLACES OF AMUSEMENT AN 


Electric Railroad 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove 
R.R. Station 1 


Passaic 
Ravenswood Inn 
Sea Breeze 


116 Fifth Avenue House 151 
184 Florida Viila 181 
75 Franklin 165 


Asbury Inn 
Ashland 


RECREATION. 


Educational Hall 


Asbury Avenue Pavilion and Sun 


Parlor 
Fifth Avenue Pavilion 


Seventh Avenue Pavilion and Sun 


Parlor 


Fishing Pier and Sun Parlor 


Sun Parlor 


Auditorium 
G Belle View 
Belvedere 
Cedars 
Clifton 
Colonial 
Columbia 
Drew 


New York Yearly Meeting. 


Augustus G. anys 
Isaac H. Cocks, 

Amy Barnes, 
Henrietta Cocks, . . 
J. Garfield Purdy, 


Jacob Corlies 


Samuel N. Smith, . 
Henry Dillingham, 


Charles E. Washburn, . 
Edward D. Hutchinson, 


Abraham Bell, 

Mary Valentine, 
Harry Jenkins, 
Egbert T. McDowell, 
Wm. M. Jackson, 
George A. McDowell, . 


Franklin T. Carpenter, 


. Locust Valley, N. Y. 
. Cornwall, N. Y. 
Rye, N. Y. 
. Chappaqua, N. Y. 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 
62 Montgomery st. 
keepsie, N. Y. 
. Eureka, N. Y. 
Granville, N. Y. 
Juaker Street, N.Y. 
46 Westervelt ave., Plainfield, 
1N.J.,or 6 Wall st. 'N.Y. City. 
. Bayside, N. Y. 
. 111 St. Mark’s ave., Brooklyn. 
. 1420 Pacific st., 


215 E. rsth st., 
373 W. 123d st., 
787 Park ave., 


N. Y. City. 
a Y. City. 
N. Y. City. 


Genesee Yearly Meeting. 


George H. Philips, 
Amelia R. Page, 
Maria Haight, . . 
Annie S. Cutler, 
Wa. G. Brown, 
Wm. W. Cox, 
Mary E. Hoxie, . 
Amy D. Merrill,. . . 
Edgar M. Zavitz, 
Illinois 
Mary G. Smith, : 
Edward Coale, ... 
Ida Nichols, 
Theodore Russell, 
Albert J. Mills, 


. Box 197, Newmarket, Ont. 

. Ridgeville, Ont. 
Sparta, Ont. 

. Arkonce, Ont. 

. 24 King st., W. Toronto. 
Rochester Junction, N. Y. 

. Scipioville, N. Y. 

- 516 Front st., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Coldstream, Ont. 

Yearly Meeting. 

. Hoopeston, Ill. 

. Bloomington, [ll., R.F.D. 3. 

. Marshall, Ia. Rural No. 3. 
Winfield, Iowa. 
McNabb, III. 


, Pough- 


Brooklyn,N.Y. 
. 12 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


168 Frederick 164 
135 Holland Hall 76 
122 Lakelyn 156 
153 Leadley 128 
119 Magnolia - 133 
187 Minot House 101 
172 Normandie 117 
opp.17t Park View 150 


St. Claire 


Washington 
Wellington 
Yorkshire 


Ave. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Anna B. Walker, . Emerson, Ohio. 


Marietta Hartley, Alliance, Ohio. 
Leona M. Whinery, Salem, Ohio. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


Edwin L. Griest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ray Chandler, Richmond, Ind. 
Charles A. Brown, ; Waynesville, Ohio. 
Albert J.Heston, . . Springboro, Ohio. 
Margaret A. Warner, . Selma, Ohio. 

Ellis Good, New Vienna, Ohio. 
Lewis W. T homas, . Pendleton, Ind. 
Michael W. Moore, Huntington, Ind. 
Warren C. Gregg, Pennville, Ind. 
Lizzie Morris, . Mikon, Ind. 

Laura Brown, . Camden, O. R. R. No. 2. 


Hotels and Boarding Houses in Asbury Park. 
Friends may apply direct to the proprietors, n embers 
of the Committee, or the correspondents to secure their 
rooms. Full particulars must be given and the maximum 
amount each desiresto pay In any event it is import- 
ant forthe purpose of guarding against overcrowding 
that the chairman of the Committee be informed of all 
rooms that are engaged in - of the houses recom- 
mended. 
Hotels, per day rate, two in a room, if one in room 
50 cents more. 
Columbia, W. Harvey Jones, 
Colonial, T. V. Silva, 
Minot, Capt. Minot, 
Asbury Inn, Mr. Coleman, 1.£0 
Belvedere, Capt. Young, 1.50 


Hotels and Boarding Houses, rates per week. 
The rates here given are for two in a room, if but one 


$2.50 each. 
1.50 
1.50 


Sunset Avenue House 


OCEAN GROVE. 
New Arborton, Sea View 


North Asbury Park R.R.Station 189 
Post Office 6 
Engine House 

Park Hal! 

Library Hall 

Asbury Park High School 

A. P. & O. G Bank 

First National Bank 


occupies a room it will be from $1.00 to $2.00 more, and 
if three occupy a room it will be from § .50 to $1.00 less 
each. There are a few cases of single rooms at the 
same rate as if two in a room. 

The rates are for the full week or fraction of a week 
longer at the weekly rate, but if less than a week either 
the full week will have to be paid, or day iates, unless a 
special agreement is made in advance. 

The Sea Breeze,Mrs. Cooke,$8 to $10 according to rooms. 
The Passaic, Miss Lyon, $8 all rooms. 

The Florida, Mrs. Applegate, $7 ail rooms. 

The Auditorium, Mrs. De Bow, $8 all rooms. 

The Wellington, B.B. Smith, $8 to $10 according to rooms. 
The Yorkshire, Mr. Duffield, $7 all rooms. 

The Franklin, $ all rooms. 

The Frederick, Mrs. Thompson, f7 all rooms. 

The Drew, Mrs. Hazelrigg, $7 a!! rooms. 

The L akelyn, D. W. Sexton, $7 a!l rooms. 

The Cedars, Albert Shotwell. $6 all rooms. 

The Fifth Avenue, M. C. and A. R. Jone , $8 all rooms. 
The Colonial, T. V. Silva, $7 all rooms. 

The Park View, M. E. Broomall, $7 all rooms. 

The Sunset Ave. House, M. Clay, $8 all rooms. 

The Ravenwood Inn, C Brazer, $7 to $8 according to 


rooms. 
The Leadley, Probst and Leadley, $8 to $10 according to 
rooms. 
The Washington,Mrs. ay $7 =e according to rooms. 
The Magnolia, A. G. Beers, $7 all rooms. 
The Clifton. Miss Myers, $7 all rooms. 
‘The Normandie, D. G. Conover, $8 all rooms. 
The Albermarle, Hahn and Schofield, $7 all rooms. 
The St. Claire, Mrs. Romaine, $7 all rooms. 
The Ashiand, Mrs. George, $3 all rooms. 
The Holland Hall, Hull and Roberts, $8 all rooms. 
The Belle View, $.C. Tyler, $8 all rooms. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 


XXVI. 

BECAUSE men are weak let us be strong ; because 
they are ignorant and violent, let us be wise and 
gentle. Tf they exalt force, let us show them how much 
more powerful ts love. Jesse H. Homes. 


From his paper read at the Friends’ Peace Conference, 
Philadelphia, 1go1, 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 


BEAUTIFUL faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where earth-fires glow 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, and brave, and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 

Silent rivers of happiness, 

Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 
—Selected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 


PERHAPS there is no word in the English vocabulary 
that is more overworked to-day by public speakers 


and journalists than the adjective “strenuous.”’ It 
fills its proper place in the literary compositions of the 
past, having been used by Keats, Macaulay, Milton, 
Wordsworth, and other writers of classical English. 
Its synonyms are “ strong, vigorous, active, pushing, 
energetic, zealous, ardent, bold, earnest, valiant, 
intrepid,’’ and the occasional substitution of one of these 
would better express the thought than the attempt to 
convey many shades of meaning by the use of a single 
word. Tracing the word back to its Greek root we 
find, “‘ hard, rough, harsh, especially of sounds ”’—as 
“the strenuous trumpets.’’ It may be because it is 
so suggetive of “strident”’ that its frequent iteration 
wears upon sensitive ears. 

Zeal and intrepidity are virtues greatly to be 
commended, but those who possess a preponderance 
of these qualities are not easy to live with, and there are 
other traits of character more needed by a large number 
of the American people. Any one who lives in a 
suburban town and notes how the men often crowd 
the women aside in their eagerness to step on the car 
ahead of them, is forced to the conclusion that they are 
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already sufficiently “ pushing,’ and can sympathize 
with the father who declined to buy Smiles’ “ Self- 
Help’”’ for his boy because the lad was an adept in the 
art of helping himself at the expense of others. 


There is a strength that is very different from the 
thought expressed by the word under discussion—a 
strength that waits, that endures, that grows. It does 
not waste itself by rubbing recklessly against rough 
edges, but studies the laws of dynamics and sets forces 
to work that cause the jagged edges to lose their 
sharpness. The breaking of a stone into a hundred 
pieces by an explosive is a strenuous action, necessary, 
perhaps, but unpleasant, and often dangerous ; the 
disintegration of the same stone by the continued action 
of water and frost is a dynamic force of another kind. 

If one were asked which of the twelve apostles 
lived a strenuous life the answer would undoubtedly 
be, Peter; and yet, in his epistle to his fellow 
Christians, he does not place this characteristic among 
the virtues to be acquired in order to establish the 
kingdom of heaven here on earth. Assuming that 
faith in God and in the beneficence of divine laws is the 
foundation of moral strength, he enjoins the disciples 
to use all diligence to add to their faith virtue. The 
thought underlying this injunction is that virtue is not 
to be obtained without earnest, persistent effort ; there 
must be a steady growth in right habits of thought, 
speech, and action before it becomes easy to do the 
things that are right and turn aside from those that 
are wrong. 

Then to virtue the Christian must add knowledge ; 
this is something the strenuous man is apt to under- 
value ; heis so anxious to be doing something or getting 
somewhere that he does not stop to consider carefully 
the consequences of his doing or getting. Neither is 
he distinguished for the apostolic virtues of temperance 
and patience. He is pfone to over-exert himself 
mentally and physically, forgetting that great achieve- 
ments are impossible to one who recklessly draws 
upon his reserve force. Then in his haste to secure 
results that seem to him desirable he often works against 
rather than with the dynamic forces of the universe, 
and thus his zeal and courage are like the steam that 
bursts the boiler instead of running the engine. 

As Peter enumerates the virtues the next in order 
is godliness. Now the Jehovah of the Jews, who 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart against the Hebrews, and 
incited the people to war and bloodshed, was a 
“strenuous ’’ God, still acceptable to those who pray 
that the Lord will give them strength to kill their 
enemies with the sword; but our Father in heaven, 
who bids us to do good to those that use us despitefully, 
is loving and merciful as well as just. 

The crowning traits of the Christian character are 
brotherly kindness and charity, and these are the 
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virtues that are more difficult to practice than all the 
others. If a man is guilty of wrong-doing it is easy 
to stop him by force and to place him under restraint ; 
but only those who are godly can return good for evil, 
not only once, but again and again, until the heart of 
the sinner is melted and he becomes ashamed of his 
sin. Brotherly kindness implies faith inthe good that 
exists in other human hearts, however dormant that 
good may be ; and faith in the power of love to lead 
the erring soul from the path of darkness into the light 
of immortal life. 

What our hurrying, scurrying American people 
need, in order to achieve greater results with less wear 
and tear of body and soul, is a more abiding faith that 
good will come to all those who work in accordance 
with God’s laws. The man who would keep others 
from falling, or lift up those that are down, must 
himself be well-balanced ; and whoever would work 
the lever that moves the world must add a firm poise 
to an earnest purpose. E. L. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT SWAIN. 


To the Class of 1902, at Commencement, at the University of In- 
diana, Sixth month 18. 


To THE CLass OF 1902: The other day in Southern 
Indiana I met on a train a successful alumnus of In- 
diana University. Among other things he said to 
me that he would rather his boy should have a good 
education and a good character than a million dol- 
lars. This is an old truth, but it was so evidently the 
prayer of the father’s heart that his boy should be a 


trained, cultured, good man above everything else, 
that his way of expressing his thought clung to me. 
This is the prayer of the fathers and mothers who 


send their boys and girls to college. That a good 
education and a good character are better than riches 
is a truth which commends itself to our better judg- 
ment. The difficulty lies in acting upon this judg- 
ment in our daily lives. 

While I shall probably not be able to say any- 
thing that I have not said before, I will say a few 
words on ‘Success and Character’’ to you before 
you receive your diplomas. 

I mean by a successful life, not the attaining of 
wealth, position, power, or place, though these may 
be incidents of a successful life; I mean the highest 
cultivation possible of your best powers and gifts in a 
life of service. 

The two things upon which a truly successful life 
must rest more than anything else are education and 
character. Whether one looks at it from the stand- 
point of the nation or the individual we are coming 
more and more to believe in education. From the 
standpoint of the nation, perhaps, no better illustra- 
tion can be given than the development of the German 
Empire in the last century. In 1806 there was a bat- 
tle of Jena, in which the Prussians were defeated and 
they lost half of their territory and had to reduce 
their armies to forty thousand men. In the hour of 
defeat her leaders said, ‘‘We can reduce our army 
and lose half our territory, but if Prussia is to main- 
tain her place among the nations of the earth, she 
must maintain her Prussian culture.’’ What is this 
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Prussian culture? It has been expressed in two 
propositions. If you want a man for peace or for war, 
for a profession or for a trade, there is no way by 
which you can get so much out of him as by training 
him ; by training him not in parts, but as a whole ; 
the other proposition is, other things being equal, that 
that person is most successful in life who is trained. 
The Prussian System is founded on these ideas. This 
policy not only gave Germany some of the leading 
scholars and statesmen, but gave her wealth and 
power. When Booker T. Washington wishes to lift 
the colored people from the shackles that bind them, 
he offers them education. When Rockefeller, Stan- 
ford, and Carnegie, wish to use their millions for the 
benefit of the race they endow c-lleges and build 
libraries. When the States in this Mississippi Valley 
wish to make strong the civilization of this new land 
they build educational systems extending from the 
district school to the University. When Cecil Rhodes 
undertakes to promote the peace of the world and ex- 
tend and perpetuate the ideas and ideals of his country 
he gives millions to the education of young men. A 
president of a denominational school recently said ina 
pamphlet addressed to his church, “‘ If you would save 
the church you must keep up your college, for the 
church needs and must have educated leaders for her 
work.”’ This one thing upon which Church and State 
and mankind are united is the necessity of education 
for national and individual development and prosperity. 

So to-day as you complete the sixteenth grade of 
our public schools in Indiana you have followed the 
pathway which the wisdom of the world would have 
you follow to prepare yourselves to meet the strug- 
gles of life. May you meet them hopefully, joyfully, 
successfully ! Whether you do or do not from the 
standpoint of which I speak to you to-day is largely 
a question of whether you have developed high char- 
acter. ‘* Character,”’ says George Eliot, ‘is reiterated 
choice between good and evil.” If day after day as you 
come to the parting cf the ways between the good 
and bad, you choose the good, then you have a good 
character ; if the bad, then you have a bad character. 
It was Maria Mitchell who said: “If I were sure of 
the right way, I could find the strength to follow it.”’ 
This is the essence of character. The beauty of it is 
that good character can be attained by all. We differ 
in physical strength. We differ in intellectual power. 
We differ in spiritual insight. But to seek to know 
the right and to do it is equally open to all. 

I will probably not be able to prove this prop- 
osition to you—that your success or failure from to- 
day forward is more a question of character than any- 
thing else. It is like the proof of the existence of 
God. It does not come by a syllogism. When the 
idea of His existence once takes hold of the mind, 
whether you receive it as an original intuition, a rev- 
elation, or like the nebular hypothesis, everything in 
nature is a witness to its truth; so when you come to 
a realization of the importance of good character in a 
truly successful life, you see its illustration in the life 
of every man and woman whom you admire and love. 
You can read it in the life of your friends and associ- 
ates, you can read it in the lives of the greatest men 








of lite. 

We sometimes hear men who are in politics ac- 
cused of all kinds of chicanery, but some of the finest 
traits of character I have ever known have been re- 
vealed in public men. The successful man in public 
life must know what loyalty means in a finer sense 
than it is known in almost any other field of action. 
Disloyalty ultimately means defeat. Disloyalty often 
means temporary advantage, but ultimate ruin. 
When men in politics are willing to disregard their 
own personal desires, in order that a special friend or 
an important cause may be advanced, they show the 
spirit that should prevail. This is loyalty ; it is hon- 
esty ; it is character. In the long run also it is suc- 
cess. This man widened the circle of his friends, and 
one’s influence and usefulness are largely measured 
by the number and influence of his friends. 

If we should make a list of the most successful 
men of the world to-day certainly Abraham Lincoln 
would be one. An analysis of his career will show 
that the greatest element in his success lay in his high 
character. This is illustrated by an incident which I 
remember my mother told me when a boy. At a 
cabinet meeting Mr. Lincoln had read his great doc- 
ument, the Emancipation Proclamation. Members 
of his cabinet said : ‘“‘ Mr. President, the time has not 
come for that document to go out to the American 
people.”” But he had made a thorough study of the 
situation and it presented itself to him in the light of 
a duty. He had thought over it day and night and 
finally he resolved to do it. Thus, when the objec- 
tion came up in the cabinet, he said: “I will issue 
that document for I promised God I would.”’ Hav- 
ing decided what his duty was, he did it. Force of 
character was the dominating element in his life. 

Now, your Alma Mater would have you prosper- 
ous in life. She would take you each by the hand 
to-day and lead you into paths of peace and plenty 
and position, but above all she would have you go on 
increasing your possessions in knowledge, in power, 
and in character through time and eternity. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 23. 


THE PEREAN MINISTRY. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall 
eat; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. 
For the life is more than the food, and the 
body than raiment.—Luke, xii., 22,23. 


Tue time in the life of Jesus between the Feast of the: 


Tabernacles (John, vii., 1-52) and the Passover of the 
crucifixion is usually known as the period of the 
Perean ministry. As indicated in the last lesson, it 
seems to have been a time of considerable activity on 
the part of Jesus and included labors in Perea (the 
country east of Jordan), in Samaria and Judea. The 
chief source of our knowledge concerning this time is 
the Gospel of Luke. In the chapters from the ninth 
to the eighteenth (ix., 51—xviii., 43) the writer of the 
third gospel has gathered together a number of anec- 
dotes of Jesus and a considerable body of his teach- 
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the world has produced. It is confined to no walk 
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spels. It is prob- 


ing belong elsewhere in his life history. Luke would 
seem to have arranged his book chronologically as 
far as possible and then to have collected in these 
chapters the matter he could not place definitely in 
the story. We find, therefore, points of view and 
phases of teaching consistent with all the periods of 
the ministry of Jesus ; and the sequence of events is 
by no means certain. 

From Matthew and Mark we learn ( Matt., xix., 1; 
Mark, x., 1) that Jesus departed from Galilee and 
came “unto the borders of Judea and beyond Jor- 
dan.’’ Luke says that he “sent messengers be- 
fore him”’ into a certain Samaritan village to make 
ready for him. Perhaps because the hostility of the 
Samaritans for the Jews was greater near Jerusalem 
than in the northern portion, perhaps because hostile 
influences had been at work in the Samaritan village, 
the messengers were repelled and Jesus with his fol- 
lowers went elsewhere. This incident joins with 
others already noted in showing how far were the 
disciples of the Master from any real comprehension 
of his teaching. James and John, called in Mark 
“sons of thunder,’’ were desirous of calling down fire 
from heaven upon the guilty village and were rebuked 
for their intemperate zeal as they afterwards were for 
their inordinate ambitions (Mark, x., 35-45). 

It is about this time that Jesus is represented as 
sending out the seventy disciples to prepare the way 
for him inthe villages he intended to visit. Many 
students of the gospels believe the account of this 
mission (Luke, x., 1-24) to be only a variant account 
of the sending out of the twelve (Matt.,.ix., 36—xi., 
1). The directions here given to the seventy are in 
many cases word for word the same as thosg given 
to the twelve (compare Luke, x., 2-24 and Matt., ix., 
37-x., 16; also Luke, x., 21, 22 and Matt., xi., 
25-27). 

The labors of Jesus in ‘“‘the borders of Judea” 
were broken by several flying visits to Jerusalem or 
its vicinity. Perhaps the story of the good Samaritan 
implies the presence of Jesus in Jerusalem since he 
always tended to make use of his immediate sur- 
roundings for the raw material of his parables. How- 
ever that may be, we can hardly doubt that the 
“Mary and Martha” of Luke, x., 38-42, are the de- 
voted friends that lived in Bethany, just over the 
Mount of Olives from the holy city. Perhaps it was 
during this same visit that occurred the healing of the 
blind man told of in the ninth chapter of John. The 
reference to the pool of Siloam (ix., 11) as well as the 
context shows this to have taken place in Jerusalem. 

Another visit to Jerusalem occurred in mid-winter 
at the time of the feast of Dedication (John, x., 22, 
23) which was brought to a speedy conclusion on ac- 
count of the hostility of the people (John, x., 39). 
He then withdrew across the Jordan where he seems 
to have been welcomed with much the same whole- 
hearted simplicity which marked the early days of 
his ministry in Galilee. One more visit to Judea, 
this time for a personal reason, is recorded. Lazarus 
brother of Mary and Martha, was ill, and the sister 
turned longingly to the beloved friend for support 
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affliction. It is plain that the disciples felt a journey 
to Judea at this time to be most perilous—so much so 
that when Jesus announced his determination to go, 
Thomas, ‘‘the Doubter,’’ exclaimed to the others, 
‘Let us also go that we may die with him” (John, 
xi., 16). But his time was not yet come, and after 
taking comfort to the sorrowing friends at Bethany 
he withdrew into “the country near to the wilder- 
ness’’ and there continued his teaching. When the 
time for the Passover drew near, the little group went 
over to Jericho, there to join themselves, no doubt, 
with the friendly people of Perea in the journey .up to 
the feast. 

Approaching Jerusalem, however, Jesus tarried at 
Bethany (Matt., xxvi.,6; also John, xii., 1-3), no 
doubt with his personal friends. Jerusalem was over- 
flowing with people at the Passover season and doubt- 
less all the neighboring villages were made use of in 
the entertainment of the multitudes. Doubtless also 
he was influenced by the hostile influences of the city 
and longed for a few quiet hours now and then 
among friendly spirits, in the midst of the dangers 
which threatened. It is probable that he returned 
each evening to this affectionate home circle, since we 
are told that “‘every evening he went forth out of 
the city ’’ (Mark, xi., 19) and that he lodged in the 
Mount of Olives (Luke, xxi., 37). The incident of 
Zaccheus the publican occurred in Jericho and the 
anointing of Jesus by Mary at Bethany. In connec- 
tion with the latter incident we have our first sugges- 
tion of the character of Judas Iscariot—‘‘ he was a 
thief” (John, xii., 6). 

Throughout the Perean ministry we have frequent 
evidences of the hostility of the Pharisees, who pur- 
sued Jesus with questions intended to entrap him 
into aytagonism with the sacred law, and in other 
ways showed their hatred (Luke, xi., 37-54; xii. ; 
XV., 1; Xvili., 6-14; Matt., xix., 5-10, etc.). The 
special tenderness of Jesus for the weak and lowly is 
frequently illustrated in His relations with little chil- 
dren (Mark, x., 13-16) and with publicans and sin- 
ners (Luke, xv., 1), as well as in the healing of the 
sick and in the parables. 

We find continued teaching concerning the “ king- 
dom ” (Luke, xvii, 20) and a constant and imperative 
demand that all else must be made secondary to it 
(Luke, xiv., 25-35, etc.). 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—LeEsson No. 25. Seventh Month 6. 
THE GIVING OF MANNA. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Give us this day our daily bread.— 
Matthew, vi., 11. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Exodus, xvi., I-15. 
AFTER crossing the Red Sea the Israelites found 
themselves on the western border of the wilderness of 
Shur. During three days of their wanderings here, 
in which time their general direction was toward the 
south, they found no water ; then they came to Marah, 
where the waters of the spring were so bitter that the 
people murmured against Moses. After praying for 
help, Moses found a tree that had the power to sweeten 
this bitter water and cast it into the spring ; the people 
were then able to quench their thirst. While they 


were camped here Moses assured them that if they 
would hearken to the voice of God and do that which 
was right in his eyes they would escape the diseases 
from which the Egyptians had suffered so grievously. 
Going on to Elim they were rejoiced by the sight of 
twelve springs of water and three-score and ten palm 
trees, and again they encamped. From Elim they 
continued southward to the wilderness of Sin, lying to 
the east of the Gulf of Suez. 

The Israelites had now been wandering for a month 
and a half, and because they were suffering for food 
they murmured against Moses and Aaron and wished 
themselves back where they could eat their fill from 
the flesh pots of Egypt. They forgot for the time all 
the hardships they had endured from their taskmasters, 
and their eagerness to escape from bondage, and 
remembered only that in the days of their slavery they 
had had plenty to eat. While they were thus 
murmuring, our lesson tells us that God promised 
Moses that all should be supplied with flesh in the 
evening and bread in the morning. 

It is not difficult to account for the abundance of 
quails of which the lesson speaks. The quail of” 
Europe and Africa is a migratory bird, and this may 
have been the time for the annual arrival of great 
flocks in that part of the country. The manna is more 
difficult to explain. Chambers’s Encyclopedia says 
that some investigators think the manna of the Israelites 
was the same as that now called Mt. Sinai manna, a 
sweet substance produced by a species of Tamarisk, 
from the branches of which it falls to the ground. 
Punctures are made in the bark by insects of the genus 
Coccus, which sometimes cover the branches. The 
fluid that exudes is a reddish syrup which the Arabs 
and the monks of Mt. Sinai eat like honey with their 
bread. Other students have supposed that the manna 
of the Jews was produced by a species of Camel’s 
Thorn ; this is a low shrub on the leaves of which the 
manna forms in drops and gradually hardens. We 
cannot make the account given in our lesson harmonize 
with either of these descriptions, unless we admit that 
as the story of the wanderings was handed down by 
tradition from one age to another, supernatural features 
were gradually added to the narrative. Christians 
generally believe that the manna of the Israelites was 
created expressly for the occasion and was unlike any 
substance of that name now in existence. 

In the concluding part of the chapter we are told 
that every man should gather an omer a head for those 
that were in his tent; as it is further stated that an 
omer is the tenth part of an ephah, and as an ephah 
contains about twenty-one quarts, this was a little 
more than two quarts daily for each person. One part 
of the narrative tells us that if kept until the next day 
it became foul and full of worms ; but that which was 
kept over the Sabbath (on which day they were not 
allowed to gather any) did not become foul, nor did 
the omerful that was preserved in order that coming 
generations might see the bread wherewith their fathers 
were fed while they were in the wilderness. At the 
conclusion of the chapter it is stated that the children 
of Israel ate manna forty years, until they came to the 
borders of the land of Canaan. 

Passing eastward from the wilderness of Sin, the 





Israelites came to Rephidim, where they again 
complained because there was no water to drink ; then 
Moses took his rod and smote the rock in Horeb, 
that the waters might gush out to quench the thrist of 
the people. At Rephidim the tribes of Amalek fought 
against the Israelites, and the Israelites, with Joshua 
for their leader, defeated Amalek and his people with 
the edge of the sword. 

At this time Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, 
hearing of all that God had done for Israel, took with 
him the wife and two sons of Moses, and went to join 
him in the wilderness ; and after he had joined him 
he offered sacrifices to God for having delivered the 
Israelites from the hands of the Egyptians. The 
following day, when he saw Moses sitting alone from 
morning till even, acting as a judge for all the people, 
he told him that he would surely wear himself away, 
and that he must appoint others to assist him. Moses 
followed his advice and “chose able men out of all 
Israel, and made them heads over the people, rulers 
of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and 
rulers of tens. And the hard cases they 
brought unto Moses, but every small matter they 
judged themselves.’’ When Jethro saw that a system 
of government was fairly instituted, and that Moses 
was relicved of a part of his burden, “ he went his way 
into his own land.” 





APPRECIATION.—Sustained interest and happiness 
ir this life depend largely upon appreciation of the 
many good and desirable things, the rich and satisfying 
blessings, that come to one each day and month and 
season and year. Restless, unsatisfied, and complaining 
persons are those who are indifferent to the blessings 
they have and are constantly wishing for something 
they have not, and, for the most part, probably never 
will have. Patient, contented, happy persons are those 
who recognize the worth of that which each day brings 
and are thankful for it. While they have plans that 
reach into the future, they live in the present and try 
to get from every day something of true enjoyment, 
something that strengthens belief that this life is worth 
the living many times over. They look straight at the 
realities of life and shape their course accordingly ; 
live in real conditions, estimated at their true value, 
and not in imaginary circumstances of fictitious or 
uncertain value.—[Universalist Leader. ] 

Be 

TENNyYSON’S PRAYER.—‘‘ His son, who is also his 
biographer, tells us that the prayer Tennyson used, 
not only in sorrow and perplexity, but ordinarily, was 
this: ‘O, Thou Infinite, Amen.’ This was a remark- 
able prayer in every way, in its spirit, its simplicity, 
and its profundity. ‘ Thou’ denotes personality and 
implies the privilege of approach and an invitation to 
draw near. ‘Q’ is the interjection of immediate, 
direct personal communion. ‘Infinite’ is a word not 
only of largeness, but of quality, vast, unhindering. 
‘Amen’ is the so mote it be, the seal of sincerity, the 
expression of earnest longing that the Good One may 
have his way. The suggestion of the petition is the 
harmony of the supplicant’s will with God’s will—[Dr. 
W. B. Jennings. | 
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PERSONAL SERVICE, NOT PROXY. 


From a recent sermon by Dr. DeWitt. M. Benham, of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Baltimore 


In these days we are in danger of losing the divinely 
inspired enthuiasm of the early church. God forbid 
that we should lose the Spirit! But we are making 
our Christian work too official—too much a matter of 
form and method. We are doing too much Christian 
work by proxy. 

We gather together a body of believers. We 
build a costly church. We employ a minister, who, 
after years of study, has graduated from college and 
theological seminary, and we demand from him fin- 
ished and eloquent sermons. We secure a choir 
which shall render attractive music. And then we 
say to the unsaved world, ‘“‘Come.’”’ Come to what ? 
Come to church. Come to hear the gospel. Have 
we not done everything to render it attractive ? Have 
we not provided a comfortable sanctuary, easy pews, 
soft cushions, an educated and eloquent preacher, 
sweet music? Surely you will enjoy our worship. 
Come. 

But perhaps the unregenerate mulititude do not 
care tocome. Perhaps they do not hear your invitation, 
or perhaps there is something else more engrossing, 
or perhaps they do not feel their need of salvation, or 
perhaps they prefer a lecture to a sermon or a concert 
to your sacred music. What then ? 

Who said, “ Build churches and tell the uncon- 
verted multitude to come into them?” Who said, 
“Do your witness-bearing by proxy. Intrust all re- 
ligious work to paid representatives ?’’ Jesus did not. 
Jesus said, “ Go.”’ 

If the people come not to you, go to the people. 
Look them out in their houses and streets and places 
of business and resorts of pleasure. If the churches 
are not filled admit that your method is insufficent 
and try something more effectual. 

A vast number of people whom we wish to see 
converted are not in our churches. They do not 
attend our worship; they are not reached by our 
sermons ; they are not within range of the ponderous 
guns of our logic. Perhaps we have depended too 
much upon our artillery ; let us try the infantry. Let 
us do more sharpshooting for individual souls. Let 
us recognize the fact that these houses of worship are 
not so much battlefields as they are camps, where we 
prepare our weapons and secure our ammunition. 

But how is this personal work for individuals to be 
done? In any way in which there is opportunity to do 
it—by words spoken, by letters written, by tracts dis- 
tributed, by prayer offered, by Scriptures read, by visits 
made to members of the family, to friends in business 
and pleasure, to strangers in travel, to neighbors and 
servants—to all with whom the Christians come in 
contact, without respect of color or condition 

The best way to learn how to do this work is to do 
it. Wisdom comes with the Holy Spirit and knowledge 
with experience. 


“Gop never sets one of His servants to undertake 
any task without first sufficiently qualifying him for 
that task.”’ 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


EVIDENCE is accumulating that the negro problem in the 
North is less serious than in the South only because there are 
fewer negroes. The Chicago 77ibune states that at Eldorado, 
Illinois, an industrial school for colored children, after the 
model of Tuskegee, has had its buildings injured, its crops 
destroyed, and the teachers and pupils driven in terror from 
the neighborhood on the eve of the commencement exercises. 

The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat states that in Adams 
county, in Northern Indiana, the anti-negro sentiment is so 
strong that there have been no negroes there for thirty years. 

‘In the last two years, however, in the drift of negroes to the 
North, a number of them wandered into Adams and settled 
there, not knowing the strong prejudice that prevailed against 
them. The result was an outbreak and riot a few days ago in 
the town of Decatur, the county seat, in which the negroes 
who had drifted in there and who were employed mainly as 
domestic servants were not only beaten, but run out of the 
county. The mob was not satisfied with this, for it marched 
to the houses of those white persons who had employed negroes 
and, under pressure, got from them a pledge that they would 
never again employ negroes for any purpose.”’ 

In view of conditions like these is it not time for the Anti- 
Slavery Society of former days to be succeeded by an Anti- 
caste Society, which shall demand equal justice and fair play 
for people of all races ? 


THE bill to establish a national system of irrigation, which 
passed the House of Representatives by a large majority, was 
signed by President Roosevelt, and is now a law. Aswe have 
heretofore signified, this seems to usa step in the right direction. 
To reclaim the arid lands, to establish a systematic plan under 
the national law for the storage and use of the water, and to 
promote the growth of peaceful agriculture on what has been 
regarded as ‘‘desert,’’ all seem ‘‘ for the public good."’ As 
for the cost, that need concern nobody ; in these days when 
hundreds of millions are wasted annually—and worse than 
wasted—in war, ‘‘and the preparations for and incitements to 
it,"’ it is a satisfaction to find a few millions saved and 
employed for purposes of usefulness. 


Not only pleasant things, but sad ones, have their influence, 
and are remembered. It is well to have this truth ever in 
mind, and to act in view of it. ‘‘ Kind words can never die,’’ 
says the little song. When one heard that sung pleasantly, 
he said sadly, ‘‘ Cross words can never die.’’ One is as true 
as the other. When we speak to another, it would be well for 
us to ask our own hearts, ‘‘ How will this be thought of by 
and by, when it is recalled in memory ?’’ By our words and 
by our deeds we are making memories for others that shall give 
pleasure, or give pain, in the coming days.—[S. S. Times. ] 


A DISPATCH from Bombay, India, says the Government 
Meteorological Department predicts a deficiency of rain almost 
everywhere in the Bombay presidency, and warns the govern- 
ment to prepare for a severe famine. 


SS ee 


BIRTHS. 


FELL. —Second month 21, 1g@2, to Edward Lawrence and 
Esther Willets Fell, a daughter, who is named Marjorie 
Lawrence. 


MILLER.—At Flatbush, New York, Sixth month 8, 1902, 


to Hyman G. and Mary W. R. Miller, a daughter, who is 
named Mildred. 


SMITH.—In Berkeley, California, Fourth month 27, 1902, 
to Albert W. and Lillian Abbott Smith, a son, who is named 
Thomas Abbott. 


TAYLOR.—Second month 2, 1902, to Freeman P. and 
Nora W. Taylor (he of the Taylor School, 1224 Market 
street, Philadelphia), a daughter, who is named Janice LaRue. 

THOMPSON.—At Wycombe, Bucks county, Pa., Sixth 


month 10, 1902, to Albert J. and Katharine Rogers Thompson, 
a son, who is named Elliott Rogers. 


MARRIAGES. 


COCKS—CONCKLIN.—Sixth month 19, 1902, at noon, 
at the home of Josiah ard Margaret Concklin, Pomona, under 
the care of Cornwall Monthly Meeting, Isaac Mailler Cocks, of 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., and Elizabeth Adora Concklin, 
of Pomona, N. Y. 

HULL—BROOMELL. —In the parlor of the Park Avenue 
meeting-house, Baltimore, under the care of Baltimore Mopthly 
Meeting, Sixth month 19, 1902, James Dixon Hull, of Swarth- 
more, Pa., son of T. Burling Hull, and Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of Seneca P. Broomell, of Baltimore, Md. 

SULLIVAN—LEVICK.—Third month 18, 1902, at the 
home of the bride’s mother, Quakertown, Pa., according to 
the order of the Society of Friends, Joseph Gregory Sullivan, 
of Philadelphia, and Florence Mather, daughter of Anna E. 
Levick. 


DEATHS. 

BROSIUS.—In Chatham, Pa., Sixth month 14, 1902, 
Willis Pusey Brosius, son of Mahlon G. and Anna M. Brosius, 
in the 22d year of his age. 

The West Chester Loca’ News has the following tribute 
from a correspondent on the death of this young man, who was 
suddenly deprived of life from the accidental discharge of 
a gun: 

He was. a young man of more than ordinary strength of 
mind and character, and the best type of young American 
manhood. As a dutiful son he honored and was an honor to 
his father and mother. As a brother and a friend he was faith- 
ful and true, and his kindness of heart and courtesy of manner 
made him the possessor of a wide circle of friends. 

While he fully enjoyed the proper pleasures of life he ever 
observed moderation, and in his social intercourse was pure in 
word and deed. 

In his business he was exact in his methods and careful in 
all details, keeping what very few farmers attempt, a full and 
completé book account of all transactions on the farm ; and 
being of an ingenious turn, he occupied many spare moments 
in work that was both useful and ornamental. A large num- 
ber of artistic photographs, a small but complete electric light 
plant in his own room, and many useful and ornamental exam- 
ples of handiwork in the hands of his friends reminds them of 
his aptness and thoroughness in all his undertakings. 

He was by birth a member of the Society of Friends, and 
since his parents’ removal to Chatham he had. become an 
active and interested attender at London Grove Meeting. 

To him we may truly apply the saying : 

‘*Precious is the memory of them who have kept them- 
selves unspotted from the world, but sweeter and more pre- 
cious the memory of them who have kept themselves un- 
spotted in the world.”’ 

CORNELL.—At the home of her son-in-law, F. P. 
Robertson, 150 North Clinton street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Sixth month 19, 1902, Amy Ann, widow of the late Richard 
T. Cornell, in the 84th year of her age. 

The immediate cause of her death was apoplexy, but she 
had been an invalid for several years. She was the daughter 
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of the late William and Amy Cornell, of Clinton Corners, 
N. Y., and was the seventh daughter in a family of nine ¢éhil- 
drei.. Most of her life was spent in Dutchess county, N. Y., 
although for a few years she lived in Washington county, 
where she attended Friends’ meeting at the Falls. She wasa 
birthright member of the Society of Friends, and during her 
residence of thirty-four years in Poughkeepsie, attended 
Friends’ meeting in Lafayette Place. She was for many years 
a member of Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting. eee 


DANIELS.—At his home in Swarthmore, Fifth month 23, 
1902, Henry Daniels, aged 51 years, husband of Annie M. 
Daniels, and son-in-law of Mary M. and the late Seth Lukens. 


LUKENS.—At his home, 1727 North 7th street, Philadel- 
phia, Sixth month 11, 1902, Ephraim C. Lukens. in the 62d 
year of his age ; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


SEAMAN.—At Monticello, N. Y., Second-day, Sixth 
month 2, 1902, Bessie Bridges, wife of James H. Seaman, in 
her 27th year. Funeral and interment at Friends’ meeting- 
house, Jericho, L. |., the next Fifth-day p. m. 

‘* He doeth all things well.’’ 


McVAUGH.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 22, 1902, 


Charles L. McVaugh ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


* 


JACOB VORE. 


Jacob Vore was born Tenth 5, 1808, near Baltimore, Md. 
His parents were Isaac Vore and Ruth Bond. At the age of 
ten years his parents removed to Richmond, Indiana, where 
his youth was spent; here he was associated with Robert 
Morrison in the mercantile business. In 1830 he went into 
the same business for himself at Dublin, eight miles west of 
Richmond, where he married Sarah Kirk, daughter of Benjamin 
and Elizabeth Kirk. Three children were born of this ynion, 
Mary, William, and James. Mary, who was the wife of the 
late Dr. A. P. Taylor, and William survive their father. Jacob 
Vore remained an influential citizen of Dublin until 1875, 
when he came to Nebraska as a representative of the Indiana 
Yearly Meeting of Friends to enter the Government service as 
Agent of the OmahaIndians. Under his influence and careful 
watchfulness for their improvement the Indians advanced to a 
marked degree in enterprise and self-helpfulness. Upon his 
taking leave of them they expressed much regret, saying, 
‘* When you came among us we did not understand your ways 
and thought you asked too much, but now we know you are 
our good father and you have taught us a better way to live."’ 

During his long life of ninety-three (93) years he was a 
faithful and consistent member of the Society of Friends, always 
earnest in the advocacy of its principles, and honest in 
conforming his own life to them. He united with a decided 
and firm conscientiousness a generous nature which led to 
many acts of kindness and charity to those less fortunate than 
himself. In the locality in which his active manhood was 
spent are many to attest to his wise helpfulness. He died 
Twelfth month 20, 1go1, at the home of his son, William Vore, 
at Lincoln, Nebraska. je i 





SOCIETY NOTES. 
‘* FRIENDS’ ALMANAC" for 1903 should be issued at an 
early date ; it is therefore requested that clerks of meetings or 
other interested Friends should advise at once Friends’ Book 


Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, of any needed 
corrections. 


A CATHOLIC priest, Father Hussey, has offered to open 
free schools during the summer for the idle breaker boys in 
Hazle township, Luzerne county, to be taught by Sisters of 
Mercy, provided the school board will allow him the use of 
the public school buildings. 


OF the 14,000 citizens of the Creek Nation who are entitled 
toa quota of the tribal lands, 5,ooo are negroes. The Creeks 
formerly owned slaves, but later gave them the rights of citi- 
zenship, and since then there has been a considerable mingling 
of the races, 


WESTERN FRIENDS. (O.) 


Ca.iForNiA Yearly Meeting of Friends (O.) is in ses- 
sion this week, commencing Sixth month 17, at 
Whittier, California. Whittier Colony was established 
some sixteen years ago by Aquilla Pickering, of 
Chicago ; it was then a mere village, or outlying dis- 
trict, contiguous to Los Angeles. The membership of 
Friends at Whittier is now 500 or over, with a college 
under the care of Friends, and a general Friendly tone 
in the village. Several Eastern ministers and visiting 
Friends are expected. 

Dana H. and Otha C. Thomas, members of San 
Francisco Friends’ Meeting, have been appointed by 
California Yearly Meeting, missionaries for the Friends’ 
Mission at Kotzebue, Alaska, and left on the little 
steamer Newsboy for their destination the evening of 
Fifth month 26. A large company of Friends and 
Friendly people assembled at the boatside to see them 
off. Dana will be remembered by many on the Pacific 
coast as one who received a good deal of newspaper 


‘notice some months ago, when he picked up a pocket 


book or wallet containing $9,650, in United States 
currency, and other convertible securities, and lost no 
time in hunting up the owner and returning to him the 
little fortune, declining to accept the proffered reward 
for so doing. 

These Friends go to this far northern point to take 
the places of Robert Samms and wife, who have been 
there five years, and are returning for a rest and 
change. Four persons comprise the Mission workers, 
and in these five years they have gathered of the 
Esquimo, or Alaskian Indian, a meeting of about 100 
members, who profess Christianity, and make an effort 
to live lives after the manner of American civilization. 
Governor Brady, of Alaska, who was present at the 
farewell meeting given to Dana and Otha, said, znter 
alia that there was no race of people according to his 
judgment, and he has been there nearly twenty years, 
who have subsisted themselves without help, or on as 
nearly nothing, as the natives of Alaska. Our friends, 
Barclay J. and Harper A. Smith, of San Francisco, 
have been sending to this Mission for the account of 
California Yearly Meeting, supplies for six years, vary- 
ing from $1,000 to $1,600 per year. They can only 
be reached by vessels for about two months in mid- 
summer. 

Charles J. Stalker, of Indiana, a minister among 
Friends of the Guerneyite branch, as they speak of 
themselves, has recently paid a visit of some weeks to 
San Francisco and the Pacific coast. Friend Stalker 
isa young man probably twenty-five or thirty years of 
age, but a wonderful preacher along evangelistic lines. 
In the course of his ministry he has visited many 
eastern meetings, also in England and Palestine, trav- 
eled much in India, Japan, and the Islands. His en- 
tire time seems to be devoted to religious work. 


A GOVERNMENT expedition has found in Northern Mexico 
a variety of cactus called ‘‘ dry whisky,’’ taking its name from 
the fact that the leaves when eaten produce intoxication. 


TuHeE American Library Asssociation has received a gift of 
$100,000 from Andrew Carnegie for the preparation and pub- 
lication of reading lists and indexes. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
MEETING AT YORK, PA. 
Tue following, from the York Daily of the 16th inst., 
is sent us by Edward J. Chalfant, of that city : 

“The Friends meeting-house, at West Philadel- 
phia Street and Park Avenue, is one of the oldest, 
and in some respects at least the most remarkable 
building in this city. The brick of which it is con- 
structed came from England in the days when York 
town and county were making their early history, 
and in the days bygone many citizens of this city 
gathered within its walls for the quiet worship and 
meditation peculiar to the Society of Friends. Of 
these some have long since passed into the great be- 
yond, others have moved away to distance places, 
some have united with other religious bodies, and so 
the attendance decreased until during recent years 
there has frequently been but two persons, Jonathan 
Jessop, of 307 East Market street, and Edward J. 
Chalfant, of 276 West Market street, who have at- 
tended the meetings. Yet they have been faithful 
and were always to be found in their places on meet- 
ing days. 

“Recently other members of the Society, Mrs. 
Edith W. Cleaver and family, of 24 East Jackson 
street, have moved here from within the limits of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting of Friends, which has increased 
the regular attendance somewhat and resulted in the 
opening of a First-day School (Sunday-school). —_Jos- 
eph G. Vale, of Carlisle, has occasionally visited the 
meeting as a speaker during the past months, and yes- 
terday he and also Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, 
were present and delivered earnest’ discourses to an au- 
dience of about one hundred persons. The meeting 
was full of interest and much appreciation was ex- 
pressed by those present. Everybody will be welcome 
to the meetings and school at 10 o’clock on First-day 
mornings. Visiting speakers will also be present on 
stated occasions, when due notice will be given through 


the papers.”’ 


PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This quarterly meeting was held at Prairie Grove, 
Iowa, on the 7th of Sixth month. Friends had ar- 
rived the previous day, including John Cory, Nathan 
Edsall, and Horace M. and Ida Nichols, from Mari- 
etta Monthly Meeting; Joseph Hartley, John and 
Lydia Taylor, and Griffith and Mary Coale, from 
West Liberty Meeting ; also Abel Mills and John B. 
and Emma Rice, from Clear Creek, Ill. On the 7th, 
at 9.30 a. m., the quarterly meeting of ministers and 
elders was held, with representatives and reports from 
all the preparative meetings. 

The quarterly meeting proper began at 11, with 
Theodore Russell as Clerk for the day, and Mary 
Vancoyce as Assistant. Representatives had been ap- 
pointed from all the subordinate meetings, most of 
whom were present. The usual routine of business 
was transacted. The committee on the proposal to 
change Prairie Grove from a monthly to an executive 
meeting proposed to leave it to the members of that 
meeting to decide. 


First-day, the 8th, was a very beautiful day. We 
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had acceptable ministry in the meeting for worship 
including a message from Abel Mills. In the after- 
noon, a large company gathered for the First-day 
School exercises, many being other than Friends, and 
some coming long distances. A good program of 
essays, recitations, readings, etc., had been prepared 
and all were well rendered. In the evening the young 
people’s meeting was held, and it was considered a 
good one. Altogether, the series of meetings were 
among the best for a long time. N. E. 


VISITING FRIENDS AT MADISON. 

Through correspondence with Martha E. Vale, 
of Chicago, we learned that she and Mary G. Smith, 
of Hoopeston, Ill., felt impressed to visit isolated 
Friends living in and near Madison, Wis. They ar- 
rived at the house of Benjamin F. and Caroline C. 
Williamson, five miles southeast of Madison, about 
noon, the 13th inst., and on First-day, the 15th, the 
neighbors and friends, numbering about thirty-five, 
gathered near the usual time for worship. After a 
few moments of silence, Martha E. Vale spoke a few 
encouraging words, quoting lines : 

‘©O, the wrongs that we may righten, 
The skies that we may brighten,, 
Each one helping just a little.’’ 

Mary G. Smith spoke impressively and touch- 
ingly and her communication was highly appre- 
ciated by all. Many beautiful thoughts she left 
with us. The superintendent of the M. E. Sunday- 
school spoke a few very acceptable words, after which 
all enjoyed a short season socially. The next day 
the Friends visited at the home of William R. and 
Rachel H. Williamson and called on other Friends 
and Friendly people of Madison, returning to Chicago 
on the 17th. We earnestly hope way will be opened 
in the future for Friends to visit us again. 

SARAH C. WILLIAMSON. 

Oak Farm, Route 4, Madison, Wis. 


John J. Cornell and his wife expect to attend 
meetings as follows: First-day morning, the 29th, at 
Willistown, and at 2.30 p. m. at Newtown Square ; 
Third-day evening at 8 o’clock in the Baptist church 


at Malvern; on First-day, Seventh month 6, at 
Middletown in the morning, and at Providence in the 
afternoon. Social mingling and parlor meetings will 
fill in the intervals. 


On the 22d instant Chicago Central Meeting was 
well attended, with several visiting Friends, among 
whom was our esteemed friend Mary G. Smith, of 
Hoopeston, Illinois. Their presence was encouraging 
and their earnest exhortation was deeply impressive. 

M. E. V. 


THE relative durability of wood andiron was given strange 
illustration by an old cannon, which has stood since 1850 on 
the high grounds of Point Bonita, at the entrance of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. The gun has rusted away, while the wood supports 
are in a state of perfect preservation. 


THE collections of internal revenue for last month, 1902, 
were $23,145,125, a decrease, as compared with the corre- 
sponding month of 1901, of $3,874,592. 
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VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


S'XTH MONTH 5 and 6.—These days were occupied 
in going to and returning from Baltimore in order to 
attend the marriage of Thaddeus Thomas and Anna 
D. Andrews. In the afternoon of the 6th we returned 
to Avondale, where we were met by Samuel Wicker- 
sham and taken to his home, and warmly welcomed 
by him and his wife Mary J. and her sister Louisa 
Hoopes, and remained there for the night. We also 
found Sarah Thompson, of West Grove, there, to 
welcome us. 

7th. Samuel and Mary J. Wickersham went with 
us this morning tothe home of John C. Parrish, son of 
John Parrish, formerly of Woodbury, N. J., where with 
him and his son Charles and wife Anna we had an 
interesting visit. From there John Parrish took us to 
call on Emma Starr and her daughter Mary, and then 
to Truman and Anna Cooper’s, he a member of the 
other branch of Friends. In both homes we were 
cordially received. John then took us to Samuel 
Wickersham’s to dinner. After resting awhile Samuel 
and wife went with us to the home of her brother, J. 
Walker Hoopes, who with his wife Rachel received us 
kindly, and after a social talk we went to John and 
Sarah Schrader’s, and had a visit with them and their 
daughter Eva, and then went to call on Swithin and 
Margaret Shortlidge. These last two families are not 
members but are attenders of New Garden Meeting. 
Samuel and Mary then took usto Thompson Richards'’s, 
and left us for the night. Here we also received a 


very cordial welcome from him and his wife Anna M. 
and their seven children, and in the evening his brother 


Isaac Richards and his wife and two of their sons came 
in, and we passed a very social and agreeable evening. 

8th. Thompson Richards and wife took us this 
morning to New Garden Meeting. The large house 
was nearly filled, though the meeting was somewhat 
slow in gathering. I was led to open and analyze the 
subject of Regeneration and the reaso s and necessity 
for it; very close attention was given and the meeting 
closed under solemn covering. After meeting Thomp- 
son took us to the home of I. Frank Chandler, where 
he and his wife Emily and their daughter Anna gave 
us a cordial welcome. After dinner I. F. C. took us 
for a call on Samuel and Anna Martin, and then to 
Samuel and Martha Thompson’s, where we found some 
of their children, with their companions, had gathered. 
These, with a number of boarders, made quite a 
company, and we had an excellent visit with them until 
the hour arrived for us to go to a meeting appointed 
in Avondale. This was held in a large hall, and was 
well attended. The means of reaching a perfected life 
and the benefits to be attained therefrom was the 
subject I was led to present. We felt it to have been 
a baptizing and satisfactory opportunity. We went to 
Samuel Wickersham’s for the night. 

gth. John Parrish and Mary J. Wickersham went 
with us this morning to Emma Wollaston’s, where 
several of her brothers and their families came in 
to meet us. From there we went to visit Franklin 
and Emma Mercer, and her mother Phebe S. Hobson, 
and their daughter Mabel, all of whom gave us a 
cordial welcome. We then went to John and Eliza 
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Harper’s, and had another interesting call with them 
and their daughters Sarah Yarnall and Mary Harper. 
In the afternoon Samuel Wickersham and I went first 
to Brinton and Sarah O. Chambers’ home, and then to 
call on Gilpin and Sarah Seal, and from there to tea 
with Martin and Jane Maloney and their daughters 
Anna Thoinas and Cordelia Maloney, and in the 
evening called on Tilghman and Rebecca Maloney, 
where Richard Chambers and his wife Susan met with 
us. In each of these places we had some interesting 
and I trust instructive conversation. 

10th. Samuel and Mary Wickersham went with 
us this morning to call first on Lillian Darlington, and 
then on Benjamin L. and Mary Wood and her mother 
Hannah Martin, an aged friend and blind, and next 
upon Lydia R. Moore, widow of Sharpless Moore, 
and sister of our late friend Spencer Roberts, of 
Philadelphia. At each of these places we were warmly 
welcomed and had a pleasant visit. In the afternoon 
the same friends went with us first to call on Charles 
and Emma Wickersham and their daughter Abby, and 
then to Esther Brown’s, she being 87 years old, and 
in good possession of her faculties ; from there to see 
Elizabeth Gerkes, where a number of her children and 
grandchildren had gathered, and to Toughkenemon to 
call on Amy Pratt and her daughter Anna. At each 
of these places we were welcomed, and had some 
interesting and we trust profitable conversation. We 
then came to Ruth Anna Michener’s for tea and to 
remain over night. We miss the genial presence of 
her husband, Ellwood, with whom we had been 
acquainted in years past. Ezra Webster and wife 
came in the evening, and we had a pleasant visit until 
the hour of retiring. 

11th. Charles Parrish came for us this morning 
and took us to London Grove to their regular week- 
day meeting, which we found to be unexpectedly 
large. As the message relating to some of the prac- 
tical duties of a religious life was being delivered 
solemnity overspread the meeting, and it closed under 
the feeling that we had been blessed together. We 
went home with Bennett and Tacy Walton to dine. 
Soon after dinner Ellen Pyle, daughter of Robert 
Pyle, came for us and took us to call on Stephen Pusey 
and his sister Caroline, who had recently been bereaved 
of a brother. From there we went to Mary Mc- 
Farlan’s, where we found her daughter Anna Hallowell 
from West Chester with her, and then to William 
Clouds’ and visited with his sister Catharine and his 
daughters, and thence to Isaac and Elizabeth Swain’s. 
In each of these places we had a pleasant call. On 
our way back to London Grove, we called at the door 
to see our dear friend Orpha Pyle a few moments, and 
then returned to Bennett Walton’s for the night. 
During the evening quite a number of friends who 
lived near came in and spent a little while with us en- 
joyably and I hope profitably. 

12th. Francis W. Hicks came for us this morning 
and took us first to see Anna Chambers. This dear 
friend has been passing through deep trials, being sud- 
denly bereft of her husband while she was in the hos- 
pital after undergoing a severe surgical operation. 
We found her cheerful and bravely bearing her sor- 
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rows. We then went to see Anna Palmer and her 
daughters Rachel and Abby, and then called on 
Ellwood and Ida Glisson, and then made a short stop 
at Morris and Mary Chambers’s, and from there to 
Charles and Mary Chambers’s, where we found her 
mother, the widow of Ezra Smedley, and then went to 
Samuel and Mary Pusey’s, and there met his brother 
William and their aunt, Philena Pusey and their sister 
Helen Pusey, and then to Francis W. Hicks’s to din- 
ner, meeting a cordial reception from his wife, 
Margaret. In each of these places we met the same 
kind reception which has been given in the families we 
have heretofore visited. In the afternoon Francis and 
Margaret Hicks went with us to John I. and Caroline 
Carter’s, and then to Lamartine and Adelaide Wood's ; 
we called a few moments on Howard Pusey, and then 
went to Samuel and Elizabeth Pennock’s to tea with 
them and his mother Anna Pennock and Elisabeth’s 
sister, Bertha Lippincott, and their Aunt Deborah. 
Then we made a short call on Hannah Michener and 
returned with Francis and Margaret for the night, feel- 
ing somewhat fatigued with the very full day, but be- 
lieving that it had been well spent. 
Joun J. CoRNELL. 


A SKETCH OF DR. SWAIN. 


The following sketch of the life and labors of Dr. Joseph Swain, now 
President-elect of Swarthmore College, is taken from a biographical work, 
** Men of Progress of Indiana,"’ in which it appeared a few years ago. 


JoserH Swain is a resident of Bloomington, Indiana, 
the seat of the State University. His father, Woolston 


Swain, was a native of Pennsylvania, from which State 
he emigrated when twenty years of age to Indiana. 


Woolston Swain was a young man without means, but 
was abundantly endowed with energy, which is seen in 
the fact that he made the journey from his home to 
Pittsburg over the mountains on foot. Arriving at 
Pittsburg he made his way by boat to Cincinnati and 
then walked from that city to Indianapolis, and thence 
to the primitive forests, near Pendleton, in Madison 
county. Without money, his self-reliance, strength, 
and manhood constituted his capital, and in due time 
he was the owner of a farm and a home, where he 
lived and raised a family of five children, all of whom, 
including the parents, are members of the Society of 
Friends. The father died three years ago. He was 
an exemplary and highly respected citizen, who, 
though never a candidate for any office, was neverthe- 
less a leading member of the community in which he 
lived. The wife of Woolston Swain and the mother 
of the subject of this sketch was Mary Ann Thomas 
and was born in New York. Her father was a mis- 
sionary among the Indians of her native State. When 
in her girlhood she came West with her parents, who 
settled near Pendleton, where she has since lived, and 
is now in the 84th yéar of her age. 

Joseph Swain was born near Pendleton, Indiana, 
June 16, 1857. His early education was obtained in 
the district schools and in the high school of Pendle- 
ton, where he made such proficiency in his studies that 
his teachers encouraged him to obtain higher scholas- 
tic attainments. In response to such encouraging ad- 
vice, he entered the State University of Indiana in the 
fall of 1879, at the age of 22, and graduated in June, 
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1883, when he was 26 years of age. Such dates are 
valuable, because they serve to stimulate the ambi- 
tions of young men to enter college at a maturer age 
than the average age of matriculation. While in col- 
lege, the young man made a specialty of mathematics 
under Dr. Daniel Kirkwood, and natural science under 
Dr. David Starr Jordan. He was fortunate in having 
for his teachers men of such eminence. The influence 
over his life and work was invaluable and left an inef- 
faceable impression. During the time Mr. Swain was 
a student the University conferred no honors, but he 
had to his credit the greatest number of ‘ excellences ” 
of any member of his class. While on intimate terms 
with all the students, he declined to become a member 
of any of the fraternities of the institution, constituting 
a notable exception to the rule, which is worthy of 
thoughtful consideration. 

Mr. Swain, since the years 1883-4, has led a busy 
life. In the year mentioned, he was an instructor in 
mathematics in Indiana University. In the summer of 
1884 he was in the employ of the United States Fish 
Commission, and made collections in the Southern 
States. In 1884-5 he was instructor in mathematics 
and sciences in his Alma Mater. In 1885 he was 
given the degree of Master of Sciences, and elected 
associate professor of mathematics in the Indiana 
University, with one year’s leave of absence to study. 
This year Mr. Swain spent in the Edinburgh Uuiversity. 
In 1886 Dr. Kirkwood resigned the position of pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and Mr. Swain was elected his 
successor. This position he held until 1891, when, 
with the election of Dr. Jordan to the presidency of 
Leland Stanford University, Mr. Swain was chosen 
professor of mathematics in that institution (and re- 
moved to California). In 1893, on the departure of 
Dr. Coulter, Mr. Swain was elected president of 
Indiana University, which position he has since held, 
and in 1893 he was given the degree of Doctor of Laws 
by Wabash College. While it must be conceded that 
Dr. Swain’s life has been full of work and high en- 
deavor in the cause of education, only a portion of his 
activities has been told. He has published numerous 
scientific papers, especially on the proceedings of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and he has also written 
numerous educational papers and addresses. 

Dr. Swain has made four trips to Europe, where 
he spent one whole year, and in addition spent four 
summers abroad, and has conducted three different 
parties to different portions of Europe. He has lec- 
tured during the period he has been president of the 
university in every county of Indiana, and as a result 
the attendance at the university has increased from 572 
to 1,049. It is worthy of remark that Dr. Swain in 
1894 was president of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, and has been a member of the State 
Board of Education since 1893. He was also presi- 
dent of the higher education section of the National 
Teachers’ Association in 1897. Dr. Swain, in his re- 
ligious affiliations is a member of the Society of 
Friends, in which he was born, and from which he has 
not departed. 


Dr. Swain, on September 22, 1885, married 
Frances Hannah Morgan, who has shown a great in- 
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terest in the young college women. She organized the 


Woman's League, which has proved a very service- 
able organization to the University. She has been 
president of the Union of Literary Clubs in Indiana, 
and also president of the Indiana _— of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz. 

It is becoming, in closing this sie, to append 
the words of Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. He says: “I have 
known Dr. Swain well for the last fifteen years. He 
is a man of very large ability, particularly in the direc- 
tion of the management of men, and in the training of 
students. He has done a large amount of excellent 
scientific work, faithful and thorough rather than 
brilliant. He has an unusual power of reaching stu- 
dents and controlling their actions. He hasa very large 
degree of what is known as executive ability, (that is, the 
power to select a man who will carry out his plans 
when he has formed them). He is a man of great 
geniality of disposition, of excellent physical health, a 
giant in stature (six feet four, and weighing two 
hundred and sixty pounds). He has travelled exten- 
sively in Europe and America. He has impressed the 
educators of the State most favorably by his adminis- 
tration of the educational affairs of the University. His 
success has justified the action of the Board of Trustees 
in electing him.” 


FRIENDS AND FRIENDS. 
British Friend (London), Sixth month 7. 


Our Friends of “the other branch”’ in Philadelphia, 
sorrowfully separated from us in 1828, have had before 
them the question of endeavoring to re-open communi- 
cation with our Yearly Meeting. The matter was 
referred to an Epistle Committee, and the following is 
their report, as given in the FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER, 
of Fifth month 24th :— 


‘*The Committee have given careful attention to the proposal 
to send a friendly message to London Yearly Meeting, and have 
entered into sympathy with the feeling which prompts the pro- 
posal ; they join heartily in the hope that the time may presently 
come when such a step may be rightly taken ; but they are 
not able to conclude at this time that the relations of this meeting 
with those who form the parent body of the Society of Friends 
in Great Britain would be made by such a missive more cordial 
than the conditions already existing ; these, they sincerely 
hope, may continue to grow in kindness and friendliness until 
all who bear the name of Friends, and who cherish the 
principles which give the Society its reason for existence, shall 
feel themselves truly united by bonds of love and sympathy."’ 


This is a weighty and dignified minute, and we 
cordially re-echo the hope that “‘ the time may presently 
come” when the warm relations of esteem and love, 
which exist between many who ‘know one another in 
the two branches, may be fruitful in yielding closer 
intercourse, and in “ repairing the ancient desolations.”’ 


‘* PLACE the spindle, hold the distaff, 
Waiting one, 
Ply thy hands as at the spinning 
To be done. 
And, in full abundant measure, 
God will give, in His good pleasure, 
Flax for all thy need.”’ 


THE STANDING ROCK LEASES. 


City and State, Philadelphia. 


Tue InpIAN RiGuts AssociaTION issued a report last 
month which gave quite a full history of the efforts of 
the Government to lease the lands of the Standing 
Rock Indians, in North and South Dakota, against 
the wishes of the tribe, together with protests made 
by the Association and other friends of the Indians. 
Since that report was issued President Roosevelt was 
prevailed upon to make a special investigation into 
this matter, and requested Dr. George Bird Grinnell, 
the well-known author of a number of Indian books, 
and editor of Forest and Stream, to acquaint himself 
with the facts by a visit to the reservation, and report 
thereon. 

Dr. Grinnell spent some time on the reservation, 
and by his judicious treatment of the Indians gained 
their confidence. While the tribe in no wise conceded 
the right of the Government to lease their lands 
without their consent, it was agreed between the In- 
dians and Mr. Lemmon, the lessee in the only lease 
executed by the Government, that the boundary of 
the lease should be extended eastward a short dis- 
tance to include lands which should be in lieu of other 
portions already within the leased district. It was 
stipulated that certain of the lands upon which the In- 
dian families are located shall be protected from the 
lessee’s stock by a substantial fence to be erected by 
the latter without cost to the Indians. The changes 
agreed upon will give ample pasturage for the Indian 
stock within the Lemmon lease, and no doubt is a 
satisfactory settlement with the tribe. The Indians 
seem to have gained a point in the recognition of the 
tribal claim that they should have a voice in the mat- 
ter of leasing. 

In connection with this question it is but fair to 
the Honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, W. 
A. Jones, to state, as a result of a charge made 
by Mr. W. V. Wade, of Wade, North Dakota, in a 
letter to Senator J. K. Jones, a member of the In- 
dian Committee, that the Commissioner was inter- 
ested in the leasing of the Standing Rock lands, 
the Committee on Indian Affairs investigated the 
charges at the request of the Commissioner. 

Mr. Wade, among others, was summoned to ap- 
pear before the committee. He said that he had no 
positive knowledge of any transaction that implicated 
Commissioner Jones in any way with the leases. He 
stated that, while common report coupled officials’ 
names with the transaction, there seemed to be noth- 
ing tangible upon which the rumors could be based. 
The evidence given by other witnesses called before 
the Committee was of like tenor. It is gratifying to 
record this favorable termination of an,. unpleasant 
feature of the controversy over the lease question. 


A NUMBER of Baltimore manufacturers are using oil in 
place of coal to furnish heat for the boilers at their plants. 
They allege that they find oil less expensive than coal, more 
effective, and much cleaner, and that it does away entirely 
with the great clouds of black smoke and the soot, dust, and 
grime. 

THIRTY-SIX asteroids were discovered in 1got, al] but one 
in Heidelberg, by photography. 
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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE commencement exercises were held in the Friends’ 
meeting-house at Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, on 
the 20th inst. After a reverential silence Anna W. Speak- 
man read the nineteenth Psalm. Dr. James Tyson intro- 
duced the several speakers. Essays were read by Ella Fran- 
ces. Harris, Alice Paxson, and Ruth E. Rigler. Mary F. 
Jacoby gave a recitation, and orations were delivered by Mil- 
ton William Lipper, Warren Edwards Emley, and Harry 
Fifield Evans ; Carl Sina Zellner was excused from speaking. 

Anna W. Speakman, after presenting the diplomas to the 
girl graduates, said that the occasion was of peculiar interest 
to her because this was the first class, the pupils of which she 
had watched over during the entire five years of their school 
course. 

J. Eugene Baker, after presenting the diplomas to the boys, 
assured them that, though school relations were now’severed, 
their teachers would continue t» rejoice with them in every 
honorable achievement and syuipathize with them in every 
disappointment. He concluded with this final question to be 
answered by the actions of future years: What are to be 
your contributions to the higher life, the spiritual and moral 
growth of the community in which you labor ? 

The list of graduates is as follows : 

Classical Course.—Rebecca Miller Evans, Adelaide Bruce 
Halkett, Helen R. Hallowell, Ella Frances Harris, Alice Lip- 
pincott, Ruth E. Rigler, Ruth A. Saxton, and Bessie Wilkin- 
son. William Knight De Victor, Harry Fifield Evans, Ralph 
Morgan, and Carl Sina Zellner. 

Scientific Course.—Hannah W. Comly, Lydia Cooper 
Lewis, Ethel Marshall, and Alice Paxson. Howard Keen 
Bunting, Robert Corse Conard, Edgar Philip Dout, John Don- 
ald Gibson, Benjamin Charles Heritage, William Newton 
Kelley, Jr., Earl Livingston Mendenhall, John Leedom Moore, 
Lewis Clarence Smedley, Caleb Ridgway Tyler, Louis John 
Wahl, Jr., Edgar Theodore Wherry, and Roger Matthew 
Wood. 

Literary Course.—Edith H. Brown, Marian Large East- 
burn, Clara Keen Fowler, Bertha Chapin Given, Marguerite 
Estelle Heacock, Mary F. Jacoby, Edna Levering, Mary E. 
Myers, Caroline A. Underhill, Laura May Wallace, and Alice 
Whiteley. Warren Edwards Emley and Milton William 
Lipper. 

It was announced that the I. V. Williamson scholarships 
at Swarthmore College had been awarded to Marguerite Es- 
telle Heacock and Lewis Clarence Smedley, and the Annie 
Shoemaker scholarship to Caroline A. Underhill. 

Of the girls who were graduated six expect fo go to Swarth- 
more College, two to Vassar, and one to Bryn Mawr. Of the 
boys, eight enter the University of Pennsylvania, two Swarth- 
more, two Cornell, one Harvard, and one Michigan. The re- 
maining five have already arranged to enter business. 

Dr. Talcott Williams made the address to the graduates. 
He advised them to read one good poem every day, and to 
devote a half hour daily to the study of the Bible and Shake- 
speare. He reminded them of the richness of their inherit- 
ance from the past, both material and spiritual, and of the 
duty devolving upon them to use this inheritance so worthily 
that it may increase in their hands. 


GEORGE SCHOOL. 

The commencement exerciscs included four orations by 
members of the class. ‘‘ The Real Nature of the Trust,’ 
Elbert N. Pusey ; ‘‘ Education by Hand,’’ J. Newton Kirk ; 
‘* Decided Action,’’ Roscoe Magill ; ‘‘ The Supremacy of the 
Sea,’’ George M. Henrie. “Edward Howard Griggs addressed 
the class on ‘‘ The Obligation of Culture.’’ He said that 
‘* Self-realization is one-half of human living. We must make 
the most out of this life that is given to us. If we accumulate 
possessions we are slaves in the worst form. Self-culture does 
not mean self-gratification or pleasure-seeking. It means 
following the pointings of wisdom. It is our business to 
become our own highest selves and to serve for the largest life 
of others. A beautiful and forceful tribute was paid by the 
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speaker to earnest living. In closing he gave the class a motto 
to take as the greatest guide in human life, ‘Go on and listen.’ "’ 

Principal Joseph S. Walton then in brief, well-chosen 
remarks, conferred the diplomas on the fourteen members of 
the class of 1902. Their names and addresses are as follows : 

J. Clarence Atkinson, Three Tuns, Montgomery county, Pa. 

Thomas Roy Brooks, Whiteford, Md. 

T. Harold Brown, Hamilton, Va. 

Thomas T. Eyre, Dolington, Bucks county, Pa. 

E. Bentley Gregg, Hamilton, Va. 

George M. Henrie, Millville, Columbia county, Pa. 

Wallace P. Hurley, New Hope, Bucks county, Pa. 

J. Newton Kirk, Holicong, Bucks county, Pa. 

Paul W. Longsdorf, Flora Dale, Adams county, Pa. 

Roscoe C. Magill, Carversville, Bucks county, Pa. 

Otto McCreary, Fishertown, Bedford county, Pa. 

Elbert N. Pusey, London Grove, Chester county, Pa. 

George E. Sands, Millville, Columbia county, Pa. 

William T. VanHorn, Jr., Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 

The Ivy and class day exercises were held respectively on 
the afternoon and evening of the 18th, and the annual alumni 
banquet occurred as usual the evening after commencement. 


STUDENTS FOR SWARTHMORE.—Of the nineteen graduates 
of Swarthmore Preparatory School, at the recent Commence- 
ment, two go to business, and fourteen, or possibly fifteen, 
expect to enter Swarthmore College. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—Cornwall Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Theodore Ketcham, Sixth month 8. 

The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Theodore 
K. Barton. Eva Ketcham opened the exercises by reading a 
selection entitled, ‘‘ The Success Roll of Honor.’’ Mercy 
Ketcham followed with a recitation, ‘‘ Our Father's Care.’’ 
A short sketch of the life of James Parnell was read by Elizabeth 
K. Seaman. ‘‘ The Influence of Daily Living on the Lives of 
Others,’’ selected by Rowland Cocks, was also read, and the 
discussion following each reading was animated and interesting. 
After sentiments were given a program was arranged for our 
next meeting, and the usual period of silence observed. 

We adjourned to meet at the home of Theodore K. Barton 
in four weeks. MARIANNA SEAMAN, Secretary. 


MILLVILLE, PaA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Sixth month 8, 1902, at the meeting-house. 

In the absence of the president and vice-president, Charles 
Eves opened the meeting by reading from the 12th chapter of 
I. Corinthians. 

The literary entertainment consisted of well selected read- 
ings as follows: Harriet Eck, ‘‘ For the Sake of a Little Child,” 
from ‘‘ The Otherwise Man'"’ ; Mary E. Kline, extracts from 
a commencement address at Lebanon Business College, by 
Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper; Bernice Eves, from Zhe Outlook, 
‘« That Which Abides ’’ ; Emma H. Eves, a chapter from the 
memoirs of Edward Stabler ; Myra M. Eves, ‘‘ John Ruskin, 
the Man."’ Charles Eves reported current topics. 

E. R. E., Corresponding Secretary. 


Recent German exchanges tell of some experiments which 
the Kaiser himself has been making as to the results of the 


habitual use of that ‘‘pure, wholesome beverage,’’ beer, 
among the workmen. As a result of these investigations, the 
Kaiser has taken steps toward encouraging the exclusion of 
beer from factories. Several of the firms have adopted the 
Kaiser's suggestions of abolishing the morning and afternoon 
‘‘beer recesses’’ with satisfactory results. An American 
firm engaged in the manufacture of electrical supplies at Berlin 
is reported as having kept a record of results, and reports 
an increase of ten per cent. per man in output since the 
abolition of the ‘‘ pure, wholesome beverage."’ 

THE new constitution proposed by the convention of 
Connecticut was submitted to popular vote on the 16th instant, 
and rejected by a vote of over two to one. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Amonc the books that furnish attractive summer reading for 
young and old not the least enjoyable are the illustrated pam- 
phlets published by the different railroads. ‘‘ Wonderland,”’ 
for 1902, issued by the Northern Pacific Railway, portrays the 
journey from the twin cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
through the mining regions of Montana, the country of the 
Northern Cheyenne Indians, and the wonders of Yellowstone 
Park, to the forests of Puget Sound and the glaciers of Alaska. 


It is beautifully illustrated, and very interesting. Among the 
clippings from papers published in the ‘60's is a time-table of 
the Overland Stage Line with its tri-weekly coaches between 
Salt Lake City and Walla Walla, and a list of market quota- 
tions from the Montana /os/, with flour at $26.50 a hundred, 
molasses $6 a gallon, and butter $1.25 to $1.50 a pound. 

Those who are thinking of going West, as well as those 
who are not, may make an imaginary tour across the conti- 
nent, and have a very fair conception of its pleasures, if they 
will send six cents in stamps to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., for a copy of ‘‘ Wonderland,’ giving name and ad- 
dress in full. 

The account of the Northern Cheyennes is graphic and is 
sympathetically written. 


‘« The Roots of Christian Teaching as Found in the Old 
Testament,"’ by Dr. George Aaron Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College, will be very helpful reading for those who fear that 
the ‘‘ higher criticism '’ is weakening the power and author- 
ity of the Bible. The author shows that many narratives of 
the Old Testament are powerful parables of Christian truth, 
and that the significance of these narratives, as vehicles for the 
expression of religious thought, is entirely independent of 
their historical quality. 

The book contains, in addition to the author's ideas on the 
unity of God and his essential nature, Christ the revelation 
of God, and the Holy Spirit that visits every one, brief 
sketches of Old Testament ideas and institutions, and char- 
acter studies of a number of Old Testament heroes. The 
author's aim has been to set forth the Christian truth, of 
which each sketch presents a type or parable in such a way 
that the reader may enjoy its religious significance, and fasten 
his mind on those things ‘‘ which cannot be skaken.”’ 

Published by The John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

A news paragraph inthe American Friend, giving a report 
of Portland Monthly Meeting (‘‘Orthodox’’ body) in Jay 
county, Indiana, adds : 

‘‘Ira C. Johnson with E. C. Thornton attended a meeting 
in the morning and afternoon at Pennville, in the old ‘ Hicksite’ 
Friends’ meeting-house. That meeting has gone down, and 
the meeting-house is rapidly going todecay. The few remaining 
members were solicited for the use of the house for Orthodox 
Friends. Some of them were willing to allow Friends the use 
of it; others said they would rather have it rot down or burn 
down than allow it used; but, after all, they made some 
necessary repairs and gave Friends leave to hold meetings. 
The final arrangements are not yet perfected. The former 
clerk of their monthly meeting came nine miles to show, as he 
said, that he had no ill-feeling, and he spoke two or three times, 
manifesting much tenderness of spirit. Quite a good interest 
was manifested by those present. It was decided to hold 
meetings each alternate First-day, at 3 p. m., at present.”’ 


Speaking of the meeting at York, Pa., Edward J. Chalfant 
says : 

‘¢ Three former members of this meeting did much to make 
railroading possible. Phineas Davis invented the first useful 
locomotive, in 1831 ; John Elgar invented the turn-table and 
switch ; and Jonathan Jessop, a civil engineer, built part of 
the Washington branch road, as a pioneer railroad builder. 
So it is pleasant in connection with the old meeting-house to 
reflect upon the useful deed of departed members."’ 


NEw York, Sixth month 21, 1902. 
It is with sadness that I see in the INTELLIGENCER of Sixth 
month 14, the notice of the death of William H. Malone, in 
Denver, Colorado. He was one of the large colony of exiles 
due to tuberculosis who find in that wonderful climate lengthen- 
ing of days and prolonged years of usefulness. To us during 
our stay in Denver he became esteemed as a Friend of the 
true and courageous type we all admire. He was to us a 
valued friend and neighbor and we feel his departure as a 
personal loss. His attendance at our little meeting was regular 
and punctual, and his presence was always helpful and 
encouraging. Though far from Friendly influences most of the 
time in the West, he maintained his principles firm and true at 
all times. CHARLES H. BuUSHONG. 


Iowa, our friend, Nathan Edsall, 


From Marshalltown, 
writes, on the 18th inst. : 

‘* We have had a great deal of rain here lately, and some 
destructive hail and wind storms. It has been said that the 
lowa river has not been so high here in twenty-one years— 
not since the flood of July, 1881. Crops, however, away 
from the river bottoms, are in good condition, having had a 
good start in the spring, and corn cultivation was well on be- 
fore the rains came."’ 

At the commencement of the University of Pennsylvania, 
on the 18th inst., the announcement was made by Provost 
Harrison that Joseph Wharton had made a generous gift to 
the Wharton School, raising the endowment to $500,000. 
The previous amount of endowment, it is said, was $200,000. 

The Wharton School is a department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and was established several years ago under 
the gift by Joseph Wharton, at that time, of $100,000. 

The total membership of London Yearly Meeting is now 
17,476. This is a net increase of 130 over the number re- 
ported last year. Three hundred and twenty-one have been 
added ‘‘by convincement’’ during the year, and 75 
minors have been enrolled, which is a gain of 233 over the 
losses by resignation, disassociation, etc. Deaths exceed 
births by 78. 

Henry Stanley Newman, editor of the London Friend, is 
visiting this country. He arrived on the 11th inst., and after 
a brief visit at Mount Kisco, went to Newport for New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting. 

An article in the British Friend, this month, collects 
considerable evidence to show that there were women preach- 
ers in England before the rise of Friends. 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 
THE fire upon the hearth is low, 
And there is stillness everywhere ; 
Like troubled spirits here and there 
The firelight shadows fluttering go. 
And as the shadows round me creep, 
A childish treble breaks the gloom, 
And softly from a farther room 
Comes ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.”’ 


And, somehow, with that little prayer 
And that sweet treble in my ears, 
My thought goes back to distant years 
And lingers with a dear one there ; 
And as | hear the child’s amen, 
My mother’s faith comes back to me. 
Couched at her side I seem to be, 
And mother holds my hands again. 


Oh! for an hour in that dear place ! 
Oh ! for the peace of that dear time ! 
Oh ! for that childish trust sublime ! 
Oh! for a glimpse of mother’s face ! 
Yet as the shadows round me creep, 
I do not seem to be alone— 
Sweet magic of that treble tone— 
And ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.”’ 
—Eugene Field. 





Visitors to Jordans. 
‘* Penn "’ in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
SOME time ago I gave a long account of a visit to the lonely 
little Quaker graveyard at Jordans, England, in which lies the 
body of William Penn. 
of a ramble into the secluded valley in this tranquil and 
delightful region, one of the most beautiful in England, but | 


took occasion at the time to note that not long before Mr. 
Alexander Calder, the sculptor of the Penn statue, on the City 
Hall, had been there, and how the picture of the hall and the 
statue which he had presented to the honest Mrs. Willoughby, 
the care-taker of the little old meeting-house, were preserved, 
and how they were handed to me with great reverence for 
inspection. Mr. Calder recently received from an English 
friend at Windsor a letter in which he describes the first visit 
he made a few weeks ago for the first time to the lonely hamlet 
of Jordans, although he has spent his life-time among the hills 
of Buckinghamshire. 

** Yesterday I had a charming walk from Beaconsfield to 
Penn Church, via Jordans, where | stopped some time and was 
given your name. After leaving Jordans, whilst walking 
through the woods and meadows, it occurred to me that if I 
picked a few of the flowers on the way and wrote you of the 
pleasure | had derived from the visit, it would at least remind 
you of the intense delight you experienced when, like me, you 
placed your foot inside the old meeting-house at Jordans. 

‘Though I have roamed all round here (Windsor), my 
native place, I never enjoyed a walk so much as yesterday. 
The nightingales warbled their sweet music and at every turn 
some beautiful flower was visible—cowslips, violets, primroses, 
blue bells, with pansy, wild cherry, and orchard blooms, were 
all at their best. The beech woods were a tender green, and 
I picked some leaves to let you see them, as cowslips and the 
colored primrose and forget-me-nots out of Mrs. Willoughby’s 
little garden, which you may remember. I! found Penn Church 
was a long way off—it took me three hours—but I did not mind 
that, the surroundings were so lovely. My daughter is a good 
walker, but Jordans country is too hilly for ladies to enjoy it 
unless under a ten-mile walk. We have walked from here to 
Bond street, London, twenty-four miles, without a stop for 
refreshments of any kind whatever, but we do not as a rule 
walk after March, as the weather gets too warm. Still, I have 
often wanted to see Jordans, so I went yesterday, and hope 
next winter to take my daughter, though the beautiful flowers 
and birds will be missing. Still dear old Jordans and its great 
dead will be there.’’ 


Very few visitors enjoy the pleasure 


When Hinges are Better than Rivets. 


WE all know people who take things too seriously. They 


are riveted. They have a grim earnestness about them that 
makes a man a drudge. and keeps his face in the dust. 
much of this seriousness prevents sane, healthy views of life, 
because it shuts out the stars and the sky. It is like keeping 


your finger on the trigger and your eye on the mark—an atti- 
tude which gives a very limited vision. There is a certain 
amount of humor in things and events which we need to see, 
or we shall misinterpret them. Humor is one of the doors to 
the mysteries. Things are often explained when we see the 
funny side of them. God does not intend that we should take 
everything seriously, nor write every page of our lives as if it 
were our last will and testament. 

A man is fortunate whois put together with hinges instead 
of rivets, for he can let himself loose, and relieve the tension. 
He can let things subside. He can make room for pleasure 
as well as for prayer ; and there are times when a good laugh 
will do us more good than a prayer. It is not necessary to 
grit your teeth in order to succeed. Laugh it through if you 
cannot fight it through, nor think it through. 

Laughter is often the front door to a man’s heart, and we 
sometimes try all the others before we think of this one. We 
do not know people until we have laughed with them. The 
good laugher makes us all rush to the windows, but the non- 
laugher bids us draw the shutters. No community is com- 
plete without the joker ; he oils the squeaky joints in the 


Too 
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neighborhood. The buffers and greasers prevent hot-boxes 
and excessive friction. The peacemaker knows how to 
laugh—like the sunlight, which is God’s great rectifier. 
There is a limit to this, of course. Life is not all a joke, 
neither is it a six-day bicycle race.—[E. S. Claflin, in Sunday- 
School Times. ] 


Two Stories of the West. 
IN Kansas a young woman who had been a school superin- 
tendent married a young man who did not believe in equal 
suffrage. He and she happened to be of opposite opinions in 
politics. When she proposed to go and register to vote at the 
municipal election, he looked grave, and said: ‘‘ My dear, 
one vote is enough to represent the family. I will attend to 
that.'" Soon after he was called out of town on business, and 
when election day came he exclaimed, in dismay : ‘‘ Dear me, 
I forgot to register!'’ ‘* Never mind, dear,’’ said his wife, 
‘*one vote is enough to represent the family, and / have reg- 
istered !'’ The young husband was so ‘‘ tickled *’ that he 
hired a carriage to take her to the polls, and then went around 
telling all his friends what a bright wife he had. 

In a little mining town in Idaho, the town authorities re- 
ceived a petition asking that public gambling might be per- 
mitted. It began, ‘‘ We, your petitioners, humbly pray,"’ etc. 
At the same time a protest was received, signed largely by 
the mothers of the town. It began, ‘‘ We, the undersigned, 
citizens of Idaho, demand that gambling be not licensed."’ 
An elderly man arose and said, ‘‘ How times have changed 
when gamblers pray and mothers demand.’’ In Idaho wo- 
men have votes and the demand of the mothers was granted. 
—| Women's Journal. ]} 


Animals with Three Eyes. 


NEARLY every one has heard of the tuatara, the curious 
iguana-like looking creature, now found on only one or two 
islands off the coast of New Zealand, and supposed to be the 
oldest living type of animal on the face of the globe. One of 
the most curious features is an organ on the head, which at 
one time was spoken of as the pineal gland, but which Dr. 
Dendy discovered to be in reality a third eye. His paper on 
the subject caused the greatest interest in the English scien- 
tific circles, and, as an illustration of the way in which re- 
search is specialized nowadays, it may be mentioned that 
while Dr. Dendy devoted himself to the study of the third eye, 
one distinguished English biologist is ‘‘ working out'’ the 
skeleton, another the kidneys, and so forth. In a short time, 
therefore, our anatomical knowledge of the tuatara ought to 
be complete. 

More recently Dr. Dendy has discovered another New 
Zealand creature possessing a third eye. This, is the New 
Zea'and lamprey, a favorite article of food among the Maoris. 
The third eye is situated on the top of the head and is cov- 
ered with a thin coating of skin. It is doubtful whether it is 
now of any practical use for seeing, but Dr. Dendy believes 
that at one time, far back in the world’s history, there were 
two eyes in the back of the lamprey’s head. He is further of 
the opinion that at one time the tuatara also had two eyes 
where now only one remains. In the tuatara it is the left 
eye which has survived, while in the lamprey it is the right 
one.—[ Melbourne Argus. ] 


How Clara Barton Keeps Young. 


SHE is one of the most interesting women in the world. Over 
sixty-five years old, slight built, sensitive and nervous—and 
though she has seen more sufferring than falls to the lot of 
most women, she is still young. 

Her prescription for youthfulness is interesting and well 
worth trying. 

‘*How do I stand all this wear and tear? Economy. 


That's it, economy. I save my strength. When I'm not 
working at the business which is my very life, I either rest or 
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play. I don't putter. That's what ages women—puttering. 
Wien I see a teacher breaking down, or a trained nurse giving | 
up with nervous prostration, I wonder when women will learn 
to stop puttering. 

‘*T wouldn't sew a button on to one of my shoes for all 
the kingdoms of the earth. 1 can't afford such luxuries. A 
woman can't be a fine teacher, an excellent dressmaker, an 
expert cook, a shoe-cleaner, a glove-mender, a nurse, and a 
domestic economizer all at once. The minute shetries to do 
it, she breaks down, and then some one writes a brilliant 
article on ‘Why American women break down.’ 

‘* Sleep is a great thing for women. Half the women I 
know don't sleep enough. I've cultivated the accomplishment 
of napping. I shut my eyes and go to sleep whenever there 
is a lull in my work. 

‘‘It isn't work that wears women out; it’s fretting and 
puttering. The way to keep young? Stop worrying and go 
to work. Throw yourself, heart and soul, brain and nerve, into 
some one thing ; make a fetish of it ; throw every bit of energy 
you've got into it—housekeeping, taking care of the children, 
teaching, writing, nursing—it doesn't make a bit of difference 
what you do ; its the way you do it that counts. Copy the 
first young-looking-man you see ; do the way he does ; work 
when you are working, but when you are not working cultivate 
the art of being amused.’’—[Selected.] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE joyous anticipations with which the subjects of the British 
Empire have been looking forward to the coronation of King 
Edward have been changed to sorrow and anxiety. The king 
had been suffering from perityphlitis, an inflammation of the 
tissues surrounding the pouch between the large and small in- 
testines. His condition on the 21st was so satisfactory that it 
wae hoped he would be able to go through the coronation 
ceremony. On the evening of the 23d he grew worse, and at 2 
p. m. on the 24th a surgical operation was performed. The 
king’s condition is admitted to be very serious, and the coro- 
nation has been indefinitely postponed. The king has ex- 
pressed the desire that the coronation dinner to London's 
poor shall not be postponed on account of his illness. 

THE struggle between the anthracite coal miners and 
‘operators "' continues, with no present prospect of settle- 
ment. The miners, through John Mitchell, president of the 
‘«United Mine Workers,’’ have issued a statement, which was 
published on the 22d inst. He says the operators are endeav- 
oring to destroy the miners’ organization. The miners are 
employed not over 200 days in the year, and receive an aver- 
age of $1.42 for a ten-hour day, their average annual earn- 
ings being ‘‘ less than those of any other class of workmen in 
the United States, notwithstanding the fact that their work is 
more hazardous, and the cost of living greater than in any 
other important American industry.’" The anthracite rail- 
roads, he says, charge three times as much for hauling a ton 
of anthracite coal as for a ton of bituminous, thus making 
their anthracite mining appear unprofitable. 

THE Boers of South Africa, it was announced last week, 
had practically all ‘‘come in‘ and surrendered. In the 
Transvaal the number was 11,225, and in Orange River 
5,395. This was a larger number than the English author- 
ities supposed to be in the field. Lord Kitchener, in a dis- 
patch, said he had handed over the ‘‘ constabulary "’ force to 
the civil authorities, ‘‘as the necessity for further military 
operations has ceased."’ 

No progress has been made with the so-called ‘‘ recipro- 
city ‘" measures for the relief of the Cuban sugar industry, and 
it was understood in Washington, at the close of last week, 
that the effort to agree upon anything had practically been 
abandoned. The President adheres to his desire to pass a 
bill for the purpose, as signified in his special message, but 
has not been able to bring his party into line. It is alleged, 
in dispatches from Washington, that one motive at the bot- 
tom of opposition to him is the desire to ‘‘ discipline '’ him. 
A case of controversy over a judgeship appointment in New 
York has arisen between him and United States Senator Platt. 


THE Senate, on the roth inst., by a vote of 42 to 34, 
adopted the Spooner substitute for the Hepburn Nicaragua 
Canal bill. This authorizes the construction of the Isthmian 
Canal on the Panama route. 

If the President shall be satisfied that a clear title can be 
obtained, he shall purchase the property, rights, and conces- 
sions for $40,000,000. If, in his opinion, a clear title cannot 
be obtained, he shall proceed to construct an isthmian canal 
by the Nicaragua route. 

The bill further provides that a commission of seven shall 
be appointed by the President to supervise the work and to 
make arrangements for all its details, and that gold bonds in 
the sum of $130,000,000, bearing 2 per cent. interest, shall be 
issued to raise money with which to construct the canal. 

UNDER the direction of the President, the Secretary of War 
is preparing an amnesty proclamation for the Philippines, 
which, it is thought, will be published on the Fourth of July. 
In response to the Senate resolution, calling for information 
as to the cost of the Philippine war, Secretary Root reports 
that the total to date is $170,326,586. This amount covers 
four years, ending with this month. 

In his great speech in the Senate, based on official docu- 
ments, Senator Hoar estimated that during their struggle for 
independence the Filipinos have lost 600,000 people by war, 
and the diseases brought on by war and starvation. 

ALBERT, King of Saxony, died on the 19th inst. He was 
born in 1828, and succeeded to the throne on the death of 
his father, Tenth month 29, 1873. He married a daughter of 
Prince Gustav, of Sweden. As he left no'children, his eldest 
brother, Prince George, becomes heir to the throne. 


NEWS NOTES. 


SATISFACTORY experiments with oil fuel for fire engines 
have been made by the London County Council, 


A jury verdict in a recent law suit in Altoona is construed 
as prohibiting the trust from shipping boracic acid preserved 
meats into Pennsylvania. 


Tue Canadian Government has appropriated $10,000 to 
build a barbed wire fence along the boundary between Montana 
and the Dominion from St. Mary’s Lake to the Sweet Grass 
Hills. 


PROF, ANGELO HEILPRIN, of Philadelphia, who made the 
remarkable and very hazardous ascent of Mt. Pelee, in 
Martinique, on the 31st of last month, and following day, has 
returned home. 


A NATIONAL convention of coal miners, bituminous as well 
as anthracite, is called to meet at Indianapolis on the 17th of 
next month, to consider a general suspension of all mining. 
There are said to be about 450,000 coal miners in the country, 
of whom 350,000 are organized. 


CHOLERA continues in the Philippine Islands. Ninety 
American soldiers have died of it. In Manilathere have been 
altogether 1,530 cases and 1,236 deaths ; in the provinces, 
outside of the city, 7,369 cases and 5,440 deaths. The disease 
thus appears to be very fatal. 


On the 18th inst. President Schurman of Cornell University 
teceiveda check from John D. Rockefeller for $250,000. He 
had offered this ten months ago, on condition that the uni- 
versity raise an equalsum. Another friend of the college met 
the proposal, and sent his check for $250,000. 


BUDAPEST’S postmaster has invented an apparatus by 
which it is possible to send and receive wireless telephone 
messages at stations four miles apart. 


It is 218 years since the fortunes of war introduced coffee 
to the civilized world. When John Sobieski, with his 20,000 
Poles, in the year 1683, delivered the city of Vienna from the 
Turks, the victors found in the abandoned camp large 
quantities of the delightful product of Arabia, which has been 
known ever since as Mocha coffee, or Mocha. 
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NOTICES 
* .*A committee appointed by the 
Young Friends’ Association to visit out-of- 
town meetings expect to attend Upper 
Dublin Meeting Sixth month 29, tgo2, at 
the usual hour for worship. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's 
Committee to visit the smaller branches 
will attend meetings as follows : 
SEVENTH MONTH : 

6. Reading, 11.00 a. m. 

20. Valley, 10.00 a. m. 
EIGHTH MONTH : 

3. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
AQuILaA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

*.* First-day morning meetings held at 
Seventeenth St. and Girard Ave., and at 
Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Ave., will 
meet, during the summer, at 10.30 o'clock 
instead of 11 o'clock. 


*,* A circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Hockessin on 
First-day, Eighth month 13, to convene 
at 3 o'clock p. m 


O. F.. PASSMORE, Clerk. 


VERY LOW RATES TO SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AND PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

On account of the Biennial Meeting 
Knights of Pythias, to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, August 11th to 22d, the Southern 
Railway will sell round trip tickets to San 
Francisco, or Los Angeles, on August Ist, 
» August gth, good to return until Sep- 
tember 30th, 1902, at greatly reduced rates. 
The round trip rate from Philadelphia will 
be $66.75, and correspondingly low rates 
from other points, with generous stop-overs 
and privilege of returning a different route 
if desired, at rate of $68.25. Passengers 
may avail themselves of either the stand- 
ard sleeper, in which berth rate is $19.00 
through from Philadelphia, or the Excur- 
sion sleeper in which the berth rate is $7.00 
from Washington. Theabove rates apply 

to the general public. 

The Southern Railway operates tri- 
weekly personally conducted tourist cars 
between Washington and San Francisco 
without change via Atlanta, New Orleans, 
El Paso, and Los Angeles. Tourist cars 
leave Washington 8.45 p. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday. The route 
is through the most delightful section of 
the Louthand West. Itis most interesting 
to see New Orleans, San Antonio, and El 
Paso, the latter place which is just across 
the river from the old Mexican town of 
Juarez, where all the old customs prevail. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish all information. 


‘«ComE on! come on !"’ said a gentle- 
man to a little girl at whom a dog had 
been barking furiously. ‘‘Comeon ! he's 
quiet now."’ ‘‘Ah, but,’’ said the little 


girl, ‘‘ the barks are in him still.” 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSION. 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington for the season of 1902: July 
24, August 7 and 21, September 4 and 18, 
and October 2 and 16. On these dates 
special trains will leave Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, from which 
points round-trip tickets will be sold at the 
low rate of $10 and proportionate rates 
from intermediate points. Tickets will 
also be sold for these excursions from 
Atlantic City, Trenton, Mt. Holly, Palmyra, 
New Brunswick, Lancaster, York, Harris- 
burg, Altoona, and principal intermediate 
points at proportionate rates. Time of 
trains and full information will be 
announced later. 


HOW AND WHERE. 


THE Lackawanna Railroad has just es- 
tablished a Resort Bureau which will give 
complete information how and where to 
spend the summer along its line. Booklets 
and information regarding resorts at Dela- 
ware Water Gap, Stroudsburg, Mount Po- 
cono, Lake Hopatconc, Richfield Springs, 
and many other attractive resorts will be 
sent on request accompanied by two cents 
in stamps to this Resort Bureau, 429 Broad- 
way, corner Howard street, New York City. 


LOW RATES TO ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

THE Southern Railway will sell round 
trip tickets to Asheville, N. C., August 
17th, 18th, and roth, good to return until 
August 25th, 1902, at rate of one fare, 
account of the Meeting Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturalists. 
This rate is applicable to the general 
public. The round trip rate from Wash- 
ington wilkbe $14.95. Through Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping cars to Asheville 
daily. Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will furnish 
all information. 


FIFTEEN children have been under our 
care in the Home (for colored orphan 
children) the past winter. For three of 
these we have found homes which they 
entered this spring, and from all accounts 
they seem to be doing well. One has since 
entered, an interesting little boy of six 
years, so our family now consists of 
thirteen. These are left under the care of 
the efficient matron, and are to be provided 
for during the summer. There has been 
no sickness among them the past year.— 
[Laing School Visitor. ] 


Tommy (inquiringly): ‘*‘ Mamma, is 
this hair-oil in this bottle?'' Mamma: 
‘*Mercy, no; that’s glue."’ Tommy 
(nonchalantly) : ‘‘ That's why I can’t get 
my hat off.”’ 


SUMMER Boarder: ‘‘ I have heard that 
silk tassels grow on your corn.’’ Farmer: 
‘Yes, miss, regular grosgrain silk it is, 
too.’’—[ Lowell Citizen. } 


Extra Values in Underwear 


Most of the offerings mentioned below 
would be good values ata third more than 
we ask ; but we are always glad to give 
our customers the benefit of especially 


advantageous purchases, and therefore 


these fine lots of seasonable Underwear 
are marked at prices not far from usual 


wholesale cost : 


MEN’S BALBRIGGAN SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS—of real Egyptian yarn, 
and neatly finished ; shirts have short 
sleeves and pearl buttons ; drawers have 
bicycle seats, pearl buttons, French bands 
and suspender straps ; all strictly firsts, 
and worth considerably more 
than our price (each)... .. 29c 


MEN’S BALBRIGGAN SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS—of finest combed Egypt- 
ian yarn: shirts have long or short 
sleeves; drawers have long or short 
legs ; regular ae -cent “wpe 37ic 


at (each) . 

MEN’S BALBRIGGAN SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS—of combed Sea Island 
cotton ; shirts with long or short sleeves ; 
drawers with long or short legs ; the 
grade usuually sold at 75 cents 

iain 


—now (each) 


CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR—about 
three hundred dozen Short-sleeve Gauze 
Shirts and Knee-length Pantalets, in 
good seconds, and marked very low ; 
the same price for any size 


(each) 3 [Sc 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN __ Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Committee on Rhacatien of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools,wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. torr a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadel _ Yearly 
Meeting of Frien 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, 508 
OSEPH S. ae hea tents. 
School 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetin, 
furnishes a practical, guarded ¢ 


pares for colle, 
J. FUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


of Philadelphia ; 
ucation, and pre- 


} Principals. 


. ° , 
Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purms or Bron Sexss. 
Near seemnaee, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students — for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA 6 G. BOSLER, cape Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For culars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarptnc ScHoot ror 
Boys anp Grrts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN seen ony 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


( Formerly age a oe ScHoot.) 


New — buildings ; ; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best ; ene eieed advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 


For address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





The Oakwood Seminary, 
Umton Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
educational -school, under care of Fnends. 
ege,, technical school, or teaching. 


ite for catalogue to 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


BOOKS. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
Aa 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. —, Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES 
’ William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the “ British Friend.’’ Small pamphlet 40 
pages. Single copy, 1o cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGroUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By Geor *S Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
3o cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated, Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


BOOKS FOR FRIENDS. 


THE QUAKER: A STUDY IN COSTUME. 
By Amelia Mott Gummere. Illustrated. Price 
$3.00; by mail, $3.16. 

WORDS BY THE WAY. (Second Series.) 
By Elizabeth Powell Bond. Price $0.90; by 
mail $1.00. 

GOLDEN GLEANINGS. ‘yD. Heston. 
$1.00 ; by mail $1.16. 

A BUCK HILL IDYLL. 
Webster. Price 50 cents. 

VISIONS OF LIFE. By Martha Shepard Lip- 
pincott. Poems. Illustrated. Price $1.00; by 
mail $1.14. 

ALSO, many rare and valuable old publications ; 
Purver's Bible, 2 volumes ; Thompson's Bible, 
4 volumes, etc., etc. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. Sth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Price 


By Emma Speakman 


Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 

A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


No 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
_INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Price, rocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


BUCK HILL FALLS.— 
See advertisement on Next Page, 3d Column. 


‘THE CEDARS, TERMS MODERATE. 
Aspury Park, N. J. 
Well ventilated rooms. ‘Two blocks from the ocean 


and the Auditorium. Accommodations home-like. 
Special rates for the Conference. 


A. SHOTWELL. 
‘THE DRIFTWOOD, 


Wescvey Ave. anp Stxtu St., Oczan City,N.J. 


Pleasantly located. Kept by Friends. For particulars 
address 


SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand, 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
MARY WALTON. 


HOTEL WAVERLY, Near the Beach. 


Onto Ave., Atiantic City, N. J. 


Under new management ; the cuisine is meapt to be 
the best. No pains spared to bring it as near perfection 
as possible. For booklet address 

ALICE NICHOLSON TAYLOR, 
Hotel Waverly, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NEW ARBORTON, 


Ocgan Grove, N. J. 


Kept by Friends. One-half block from the sea, and 
hot salt baths. For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Ave., 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Open ALL THE YEAR 


Ocean Enp or TEennesses Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centrat Avz., Ocean City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


New Archdale s«. James Piace. 
Atvantic Ciry, N. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Open all the 
Prop 


Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Thoroughly heated 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH NUSEUM. 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 
This large and well-appointed Temrsrance Horet 
has Passenger Lift, Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spa- 


cious Writing, and 


Electric 


Dining, Drawing, Reading, 
Smoking Rooms. 
Firerroor Fioors. Paerract SAnirartion. 
PHONE. Nicut Porter. 
Bedrooms rom 2-6 to 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 


Dinner, from 8s. to 10s. 64. ($2. co to 0 $2. 50 ) per day. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


Teve- 


5-6. Full Tariff and 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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409 Chestnut Street 






OFFICERS. 
Samuel R.Shipley,........ 
T. Wistar Brown, 
ee 
Joseph Ashbrook, . 
J. Roberts Foulke, 





President 
Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
“ Manager of Insurance Dep’t 

: Trust Officer 













Se ne . Actuary 
J. Barton Townsend, Assistant T rust Officer 
en. . 6 = + @ © «aes Treasurer 
reer RR 6 ed oe TS Secretary 
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The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia | Merchants’ Trust Company, 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


DIRECTORS. 


ames V. Watson. 
illiam Longstreth, 


Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 


Henry Haines, Edward H. Ogden, 
Richard Wood, Thomas Scattergood, 
Charles Hartshorne, - Preston Thomas, 
Asa S. Wing, obert M. Janney, 


Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. Morris, 


Frank H. Taylor. 


Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 








CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Exscuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
ACCOUNTS. 


Safes" to Rent in Burglar- -proof V Vaults. 





TRUSTEE, 







Young Friends’ Review 
ee 

Published by the 

New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Businzss Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 























Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six | 


months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattere: 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SASIPLE COPY. 















Friends’ Colonization Association. 


We now have selected 2720 acres of land in Fresno 









County, California, and contracted for the same for the | 
benefit of Friends. 
We have appointed the undersigned as General Cor- 









respondent and Agent to furnish maps and all necessary 
information. | 


DANIEL GRIEST, Ellis, Kansas. 









Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:ished three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able | 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) | 



















ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 








TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


.-CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Fiats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con 
stantly on 4@~ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphia, Pa, 


PLEASE MENTION FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 











| Station every week-day at 9.06 a.m. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee or CorPoRATION MORTGAGES. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Raat Estare. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


Buck Hill Falls 


| SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS AND 


FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


TRAINS TO BUCK HILL FALLS. 
( Preserve this for future reference. | 
FROM PHILADELPHIA, 
The west train for Cresco Station leaves Broad Street 


It is a through 
train with parlor car reaching Cresco at 1.11 p.m. 
On Seventh-days only a special through train with 


| parlor cars leaves Broad Street Station at 1 pam. reach- 


ing Cresco at 4.49 
Other trains, involving a change of cars at Manunka 
Chunk, are as follows: 


Leave Philadelphia. Arrive Cresco. 


6.53 a.m. 11.46 a.m. 
12 noon 5.25 p.m. 
3-52 p.m. 7-46 p m. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
All the following trains run through without change of 
cars: 


Leave New York. Arrive Cresco. 


8 a.m. 11.46 a.m. 
1.40 p.m., (parlor car). 5.25 p.m. 
4 p.m., (parlor and dining car). 7-46 p.m. 


and on Sixth-days and Seventh-days only 
Leave New York. 
2 p.m., (parlor car). 


Arrive Cresco. 
5.12 p.m. 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuarzes F. 
| Jenxins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P. O. (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


PorrsvervvTeve ‘wvvvvvy ea 


You can live without life insur- 
ance, but you won't live so much. 

Nothing adds to the zest of 
living like knowing your family 
the 





E, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


SLALBABAARAARARGADAAARAE LE 


INTELLIGENCER. 


i AAA AAA ABRAREAAAEDSE 






611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . . $500,000.00 

Cents Sea i . 250,000.00 
; SURP 50.000 00 
; UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 38,026. 39 
' 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 

. Botton Winrenny, 

ARREN G. GRIFFITH, 
Samuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCotutin, 
ALFRED I. PuHILuips, 
Cuas. S. HincuMan, Grorce M. Wacner, 
Epwarp S. Sayrgs, Frank W. Pavut, 

Epcar Duptey Fariss. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 
“JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadel “es 

Ambler, Montgomery Co., 


Nicwotas Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F, Lewis, 
Homas R. GILL, 





etc. 


Orricss: { 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twetrrn Street, PHILrape.pHia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


Law. Sciences, . 
in } STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W 
Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South lith Street 


I can du — shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOL 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





